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AST week brought the most delightful weather to Croydon. 
The sun was bright, but a breeze that was soft and 
genial, even when inclined to be tempestuous, kept the 
temperature from proving uncomfortably hot. The 
Agricultural Society of the Bath and West and 

Southern Counties had everything in favour of its exhibition. 
Luckily, too, the number of entries exceeded those of any 
previous year. In consequence, although at the time of writing 
the exact number of visitors has not been ascertained, there can 
be no doubt of the show turning out a pronounced success. 
Crowds poured in all day long, consisting mostly of people with 
intelligent ideas as to the best means of amusing themselves. 
In many respects the exhibition was worthy of study by those 
who are concerned at the somewhat dismal prospect in front of 
the Royal. It shows in the first place that there are many 
advantages in holding it near the metropolis. London can 
always provide hordes of sightseers for anything deemed worthy 
of attention, and exhibitors generally come forward more freely 
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when asked to send to it, the most prominent reason for that 
being that facilities of transport to the capital are better than to 
any other place in the kingdom. It is the capital of the Empire 
and its commercial centre, so that when a new line of railway is 
laid down or a fresh steamboat service established, one of 
the first considerations is its convenience. Also, we have to 
recollect that just now is the London season, and there are 
many heads of families and others in the country glad of 
an excuse for a visit. They may not care, or be in a position, 
to come merely at the dictates of fashion, but when it is 
brought home to them that they ought to see the Agricultural 
Show, they are influenced in their decision by the reflection that 
it may be just as well to kill two, or even three, birds with one 
stone. They may run down to Croydon for an afternoon, in the 
evening go toa theatre or see a glimpse of fashionable life, and 
find occasion to run in to the Academy and visit some of the other 
sights of town. No provincial city has the same, or equal, 
advantages. Who goes to Birmingham, say, travels from a 
disinterested and exclusive love of agriculture, and with the 
assurance that far from being allured there, some difficulty will 
be experienced in passing away the night and the spare time. 
Provincial towns have their merits, and far be it from us to say a 
derogatory word about them, only it would be folly to pretend 
that they are not duller than London or that they do not lack the 
liveliness and variety of interest characteristic of the metropolis. 

In these days neither the exclusive Royal nor other agri- 
cultural society can make any pretence to despise gate-money. 
Shows aremuch moreelaborate, andtherefore much more expensive, 
than they were in the olden time, and the only method yet devised 
of meeting the outlay is by means of the shillings of the visitors. 
esides, it is but common-sense to say, that since the be all and 
end all of exhibitions is to interest and instruct spectators, there 
can be no success unless they are attracted. And anyone walking 
with his eyes open in the grounds at Croydon could easily see 
what the people liked, and it was not what the action of the Royal 
assumes, for the premier society rests its claim mainly upon 
prize animals, as if the whole agricultural world were dying to see 
them. But this is not so in practice. If, for instance, 
Anchorite had never been on view before, he would be a great 
attraction, only, like the other famous stallions of the day, 
he has been carted from one show to another, and is a familiar 
figure to those interested in Shire horses. We select him, not 
because there is anything peculiar in his case, but merely 
because he is typical of hundreds of others. In these days ot 
multiplied shows the mere sight or parade of good animals is not 
enough for the lively modern crowd. What they did like was 
very apparent. The grand stand overlooking the paddock where 
the driving and jumping trials took place was crowded to the 
point of discomfort, and round the field there was a dense lining 
of human beings. And they were obviously delighted. To go 
among them was to learn how large a proportion of English 
people are interested in the points of a good horse, and how 
quickly they can pick out a stylish lady driver. They were also 
as discriminating as they were generous in their applause, though 
naturally, and properly, they stretched a point to cheer the per- 
formance of one or two plucky boy riders, who amply deserved 
the compliment. No doubt their laughter was loud, frank, 
and almost brutal when a gallant steed swerved away from the 
wall and hopped lightly over the low adjacent fence, or when a 
badly-ridden horse made a splash at the water jump. But even 
this took no ill-natured form, and was meant only as an intima- 
tion of failure, while, on the other hand, hearty applause greeted 
every clever feat of horsemanship. All the while—and, indeed, 
all the day after, once the judging was over—the stalls of the 
prize animals were practically deserted. Now and then only did 
one see a rubicund old farmer, or a knowing, horsey young man go 
peering among them, expressing a keen but quiet gladness in 
recognising a fine beast. But these were men estranged from 
the main body of spectators, who showed an invincible deter- 
mination to go where they could attain the most amusement, 
and that is a fact the council of the Royal may lay to heart. 

But it would be exceedingly unjust to the sightseers to say 
that they were attracted only by what diverted them. There 
was at least one other part of the field where the liveliest interest 
was maintained throughout, and that was in the dairy section. 
Willing learners were always grouped round the practical dairy, 
where a series of most useful demonstrations were given by a 
young lady from the Lady Warwick Hostel, and the prepara- 
tions for the milking and butter tests were watched with keen 
enjoyment. Here it could have been nothing spectacular that 
drew them. <A competition was no doubt in progress, but they 
could not possibly know how the competitors were getting on. 
At half-past four some two score of milkers, promising and 
beautiful cows the majority were, and under the supervision of 
that enthusiastic and most active of judges, Mr. Ernest Mathews, 
were ushered into their places, and their numbers and so forth 
taken. But yet one had only to glance at the scene to under- 
stand how keen a rivalry had been inspired. Near the swollen 
udder of each cow sat a man with his pail, eager for the word to 
begin the contest, while the vigilant eye of the judge wandered 
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round to detect any who tried to anticipate the word of 
command. At length the signal was given, and from forty 
cows streams of milk went singing into the pail. It was even 
more amusing afterwards to watch the expressions of those 
who brought the yield to be weighed, some endeavouring to 
conceal dejection under an aspect of carelessness, others 
bubbling over with elation and triumph. But the interest of 
the crowd seemed to arise from a comprehension that here 
was the kind of competition likely to bear its reward in cow- 
house and dairy. Nothing more useful to agriculture has ever 
been instituted than those trials. In the localities wherein 
they have been adopted for the longest time, both cows and 
dairies have been immersely improved, and the sphere of work 
left is only known to those who have probed the depths of British 
inaptitude in all that pertains to the dairy. Of course, an 
immediate interest of some moment was imparted to the 
incident by the fact that the results are likely to have an 
influence in deciding the vexed question of the milk standard; 
and, again, Mr. Mathews in his indefatigable way has worked out 
a thorough and elaborate pian for ascertaining and comparing 
the merits of the five chief milk-producing breeds. Quite apart 
from this, however, it is recognised that in this direction lies the 
only chance of reviving British dairy husbandry. As regards 
other exhibitions, the chief lesson to be drawn is, that although 
there is always a crowd for horse-jumping, there is also another 
for every wise and well-considered attempt to instruct and 
improve agriculturists, 





ING EDWARD VII. has so far shown a laudable 
desire to walk in the footsteps of his Royal mother ; 
and there is nothing in which she was more worthy of 
imitation than in the promptitude and kindness with 
which she used to express her sympathy with those 

overtaken by calamity. Seldom has a greater demand upon 
compassion been made than by the grim accident at the 
Universal Collieries in South Wales, wherein, as we write, 
it appears to be certain that close on eighty human lives have 
been lost. Not without reason the King expressed his admiration 
for the gallant attempts made at rescue, as well as his pity for the 
victims. From all accounts the heroism displayed deserves the 
highest praise, though as, in expert opinion, most of the deaths 
must have been instantaneous, the efforts to save life were from 
the first doomed to failure. The explosion seems to have been 
exceptionally violent, perhaps the most so on record, though the 
number of deaths is not equal to that which ocgurred at the 
terrible disaster of 1894. It was very great notwithstanding, and 
the scene at the pit’s mouth, where wives and daughters long 
remained, hoping against hope, was most pathetic. For them 
King and subject alike cannot but feel the greatest sympathy. 


More beautiful weather for the Whitsuntide holidays could 
not be imagined. ‘The sky was blue and unclouded on Monday, 
the sun warm, and yet not too hot, because of a breeze that never 
attained uncomfortable strength. And the country was in its 
most beautiful condition, the tender spring green still on the 
foliage, a scent of hawthorn blossom in the air, and the wood- 
lands carpeted with bluebells. In one word, the day was perfect, 
and the thousands who emerged from crowded towns and thronged 
the lanes and the seaside had everything in favour of enjoyment. 
And this is good in more ways than one. The exodus from the 
country that goes on all the year round can only be ameliorated 
in its effect by a similar rush from town whenever opportunity 
serves. Such a holiday as that of Monday, sends back to shop, 
desk, and factory those who toil there, refreshed and invigorated. 
It is a matter of common observation, to, that even the poorest 
classes now show far more intelligence in the choice of their amuse- 
ments. They go less to public-houses, and only to a comparatively 
sight degree patronise the cocoa-nut shy and the merry-go-round. 
Far more of them take to cycling, far more to cricket, and some 
find out ways and means to gratify their taste for “the contem- 
plative man’s recreation,” 
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When the controversies of the hour have passed into 
oblivion those who are now pro-Boers will admit that Sir 
Alfred Milner well deserved the peerage that has been bestowed 
upon him. Lord Milner of Cape Town, as he must now be called, 
carried no prejudice with him when he went out to South Africa 
first. On the contrary, it was admitted, even by those now his 
opponents, that his sympathies were inclined to Liberalism, an 
that he somewhat favoured the policy of Mr. W. E. Gladstone. 
But he had also earned the reputation of possessing a singularly 
impartial and judicial temperament. When a man such as that 
enquires on the spot into the merits of a controversy, he is at least 
entitled to the credit of honesty. The occasion was one, too, for 
decision. We should have little esteem for the most upright 
judge who, having sifted the evidence, hesitated to draw a 
definite conclusion from it. As soon as bis mind is clearly made 
up, it is his business not to falter between two opinions, but to 
announce decidedly which is right and which is wrong. That is 
what Lord Milner did; and bitter as is the abuse to which he has 
been in some quarters subjected, there can be no doubt that the 
King in bestowing this peerage has rightly interpreted the 
feelings of a vast majority of moderate men. Lord Milner has 


* been a faithful and honest public servant. 


In the putting together of the Chinese puzzle it is doubtful 
perhaps how much the united wisdom and combined arms of the 
allied Western nations will be found to have accomplished ; 
but this much at jeast is pretty certain, that within a short time 
there will be a great increase of Chinese treasure, of the curious 
and artistic kind, in many Western museums, public and private. 
The edicts against looting have been severe, but it will be more 
than surprising—an entire upsetting of all that we know of 
human nature—if the Chinese Court, at length returning to the 
sacred and forbidden places, shall find things exactly as they 
were before the period of foreign occupation. ‘The Chinese are 
not likely to be simple enough to expect it, for simplicity, 
although it is conspicdously their vole, has never been their 
nature. 





It is not without a certain fe ling of pain that we learn how 
a certain German playwright, Herr Walter Parlan to wit, has 
written a silly modern drama with Prince Bismarck and Johanna 
von Puttkamer as the chief characters. The author does not 
seem to have been able to make a recognisable likeness of the 
man of blood and iron, but the theatre is crowded, and the spectators 
are delighted with the first scene, which shows the Madcap 
Bismarck surrounded by the sleeping forms of many Junkers 
whom he has drunk under the table. The play seems to have 
been suggested by the publication of Bismarck’s love letters, but 
one shudders at the prospect of this example being followed in 
England. Many who have not talent enough to write a drama 
that would draw a house of the most moderate dimensions could 
nevertheless fabricate some sort of play out of the “ Life and 
Correspondence” that get published of nearly every famous 
Englishman. But what Englishman with a sense of decency 
would like to see, for instance, the late Mr. Gladstone and his 
wife made the characters, in some comedy for a third-rate theatre ? 
It would be most distasteful. 


Mr. Eustace Miles’s very easy victory over Mr. Gribble for 
the amateur tennis championship serves to show at one and the 
same time that he is practically in a class by himself among 
amateur tennis players, now that Sir Edward Grey gives so 
little time to the game and that Mr. Alfred Lyttelton has 
retired, and also that a distinctly greater gap stands between 
the best amateur and the best professional talent than used to be 
the case a few years ago, when Mr. Alfred Lyttelton was the 
holder of the gold prize. Lately, playing in his familiar court 
at Cambridge, Mr. Miles was easily beaten by Latham at odds 
considerably more than Mr, Lyttelton used to take from the 
best professional players. The activity of Mr. Miles, his power 
of return, and his hard work in the court, are beyond all 
praise, but his strokes lack the severity, and, still more, the 
consistent accuracy that used to win Mr. Lyttelton his matches. 
It has always been a matter of regret for those who used 
to see Mr. Lyttelton and the present Lord Darnley (then 
Mr. Ivo Bligh) playing tennis together at Cambridge that the 
latter so soon gave up the game. At that time there was little 
to choose between them, and had Mr. Bligh’s health allowed him 
to persevere at the game, it is likely that the tennis of their 
generation would have been a far more interesting affair than in 
fact it has proved. ‘One first and the rest nowhere,” is a 
glorious position for the leader, but it does not tend to enhance 
the interest of the game in the eyes of the spectators, nor of those 
who follow the leader in the court. 


No doubt there is a very serious side to the disturbances 
that the crofters are making on the Cathcart estate in South 
Uist, but their masterful manner of dealing has its humorous 
aspect as-well, for those who are not personally affected by it. 
What the crofters, in common with many other people, desire 
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is more land. What is uncommon is the means they are 
employing for obtaining it. And yet the means are nothing 
if not simple—of an heroic simplicity, indeed. The demonstrating 
crofters marched in solemn procession to a certain large farm on 
the estate. Arrived there, they proceeded to mark the farm 
out into crofts and building sites, and announced their intention 
of taking possession of the areas thus marked unless the pro- 
prietor consents to making a voluntary gift of them. It is a 
perfectly charming process, that we see described under the head 
of * land agitation.” 

A military friend of the present writer, speaking in reference 
to the pair of starlings that have made their nest in Cromwell's 
gun at Windsor, remarks that disused guns are very frequently 
occupied both by starlings and jackdaws for nesting purposes. 
The Windsor birds appear to have won their way into a 
fame that was not deserved by virtue of any originality in 
their choice of a nesting-place (for we are not invited to suppose 
that they chose it of knowledge aforethought), but merely by 
the accident that they selected the Great Protector’s gun for 
their nursery. So easily are certain reputations gained. 





The Irish Game Protection Association held its annual 
meeting in Dublin during Punchestown week, when a number 
of country gentlemen were in town. Game preservation is uphill 
work in Ireland, especially as the-monetary and moral support 
accorded to the I.G.P.A. is of an extremely lukewarm descrip- 
tion; but, in spite of this, the association has done, and is doing, 
a great deal of good. There seems to be a difference of opinion 
as to the advisability of again altering the close time for part 
ridges. A few years ago it was changed from September 2oth to 
the first of that month, to correspond with the opening day in 
England and Scotland. In theory this change was all right, but 
it has not proved so in practice, and many Irish sportsmen think 
it ought to be put back to the former date or an intermediate 
time fixed, while others say this chopping and changing about of 
dates will do more harm than good. 


Farmers are expecting an excellent hay crop in the North of 
E.gland, but in parts of the South the grass is already beginning 
to seed, long before there is any length of stalk to it or any rich- 
ness of undergrowth. This is, of course, the natural effect of hot 
sun with drying wind by day, ripening it over-quickly, combined 
with very cold nights, which check any disposition to grow. 
Where this is written we have been using our last year’s hay 
longer than it was reasonable to think we should have to use it, 
and with such a poor promise of a coming crop, it looks as if we 
should have to pay high prices for forage, and to import a deal of it 
from abroad. 


The present week will witness the opening of the Royal 
Military Tournament—that annual entertainment which has for 
a long time been held to be one of the events of the London season. 
The usual features still retain their place in the bill of fare—that 
is to say, the musical drive of the Royal Horse Artillery, the ride 
of the Life Guards, and the pageant. This last is to be a very 
gorgeous spectacle, and, in view of recent events, should be 
vastly popular. The varied colours of the uniforms of the 
Imperial representative contingent form material for as pretty a 
picture as the heart of man can desire, and the presence of the 
Indian troops affords additional matter for interest. During the 
second half of the Tournament the place of the 1st Life Guards 
will be taken by the 21st Lancers, and their French-grey facings 
should make an attractive and—for Londoners—a novel spectacle. 
To sum up, it is earnestly to be hoped that the Islington tourna- 
ment will prove as big a success this year as heretofore, for the 
proceeds—or the greater part of them—go to swell the funds of 
Service charities. 

Whilst a very large section of the community were last 
Monday on pleasure bent, the London Volunteer Corps were not 
idle. The glorious weather, which was generally experienced, 
gave opportunities for much useful musketry work, and our 
citizen soldiers were not slow to take advantage of it. Bisley, 
Staines, and Pirbright were busy scenes, and every conceivable 
kind of shooting was in progress throughout the day—matches, 
competitions, and practice pure and simple. The London 
Scottish have always been a popular corps, and their perfor- 
mances on the Stickledown ranges attracted more than ordinary 
attention. They were shooting for the “Celestial” Cup at 
“Surprise” targets, the nature of which is indicated in their 
name. The range of each target is, of course, unknown, as is 
the length of time during which they will remain in view. The 
signallers, too, of the London Infantry Brigades did not. waste 
their time, for they formed a network of communication betwéen 
Portsmouth, Brighton, and Maidstone amongst other places. 
Altogether, a useful day was spent. 


There are many things that they manage differently in 
France, and. journalism is one; witness the extraordinary scene 
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in the office of the Figaro when, as is alleged by the Gaulois, the 
editor brought the manager to order by producing a revolver. 
One cannot help wishing that the directors of our pleasant, clever, 
and witty French contemporary had arranged to get their dirty 
linen washed in private. The significance of the incident lies in 
the evidence it affords of the intensity of race hatred in France. 
M. Polivier justifies himself by alleging that he acted for the best 
interest of his paper, and even of France, by refusing to let the 
directorship fall virtually into the hands of a clique of German- 
Jews, but then on the other hand M. Calmette, the very abie 
sub-editor, refuses to believe in such a conspiracy, and so 
confusion reigns not only in the office but in the minds of people 
outside it. 


There arrived at Liverpool on Monday two gentlemen 
whose presence deserves the attention of all who are interested in 
english agriculture. One of them was Mr. Robertson, who has 
taken a leading part in establishing the co-operative system of 
dairying in Canada. The farmers of the Dominion do, indeed, 
owe much to his energy and organising skill. In their day of 
trouble he proved to be exactly the right man in the right place. 
His companion was the Canadian Minister of Agriculture, and 
their united mission has to do with the calling to which they are 
attached. They are about to acquire English cows, particularly 
shorthorns, Guernseys, and Ayrshires, for the experimental 
stations; and, secondly, to pave the way for sending a still 
larger supply of dairy products to England, and see that they 
come on our markets in good condition, aided by refrigerators 
and cold storage. ‘The admiration of British farmers for their 
pluck and energy will be slightly qualified by a regret that at our 
side of the Atlantic there is not, as far as husbandry is concerned, 
much display of similar qualities. 

Lord Rothschild’s sale of red-polls was one of the most 
interesting events in the agricultural world. Except in East 
Anglia, where these cows long have been held in favour, they 
have scarcely met with their deserts as general purpose animals. 
At Tring, however, under the skilful superintendence of Mr. 
Richardson Carr, a herd had been formed second tono other in the 
kingdom. We need not go into details in regard to their perfor- 
mances, since a very full account of them was given in CounTRY 
Lire last year. But the prices realised show that the general 
public has risen to a perception of the merits of this fine breed. 
The mere fact that the yearly milk average per head is from 
6co gallons to 750 gallons has proved their suitability for dairy 
purposes. For grazing in a park, there are no kinds that look 
more handsome and appropriate, not even Jerseys. The 
prices realised show that this is beginning to be well under- 
stood. Fifty-nine cows and heifers made an average of 
24 guineas each, which would be considered a good price for 
Channel Island cows. At the sale three years ago, the average 
only reached 14 guineas, which indicates what an advance they 
have made in public favour. The bulls, eight in number, fetched 
145 guineas, and four calves 224 guineas, the sale producing a 
total of 1,351 guineas. This must be extremely satisfactory to 
Lord Rothschild, the owner, and Mr. Richardson Carr, the 
manager of the herd. 


——__— 


Students of hybridisation will be greatly interested in an 
event that has taken place in St. James’s Park, where a ruddy 
sheldrake has paired with an Egyptian goose. The result in the 
first place was a clutch of six eggs, which the sheldrake valiantly 
defended during the period of incubation; but no amount of 
courage was able to prevent four of the eggs from disappearing. 
Two of them hatched out, however, on Whit-Monday, to the 
great joy of the sheldrake, who was to be seen swimming to and 
fro with his hackles up ready to wage war on all and sundry. 
He terrified everything that came within 1oft. of the nest, 
including Russian and Canadian geese. We cannot help asking 
why it is that in a state of nature such hybrids are not more 
frequently produced ? They have indeed been known to occur at 
rare intervals, but, as a matter of fact, the cause of their coming in 
confinement is that a bird or beast deprived of its natural mate 
is driven to make an unnatural alliance. As the hybrids are 
unfertile, no effect on the species is produced. 

The official figures of the Scottish census bave now been 
returned, and show an increase of nearly half a million. Thus, 
for the first time, the population of Scotland is greater than that 
of Ireland. As might have been expected, the growth 1s confined 
almost exclusively to the large towns. Of thirty-three counties, 
nineteen record increases, the greatest being in Lanark, which 
includes Glasgow. The growth of Glasgow really accounts for 
half of the total increase. The greatest decrease has occurred in 
the purely agricultural county of Roxburgh, but we have not the 
total figures before us. It is practically certain that the adjacent 
counties of Selkirk and Berwickshire, also agricultural, will show 
a falling-off not very far short of what has taken place in Rox- 
burghshire. The rural exodus during the last few years has 
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been going on at a greater rate in the farming districts of 
Scotland than in those of England. And this is especially true 
of the borders. 


Considerable regret will be felt at the announcement, which 
takes an ominous shape, that Henrik Ibsen isailing. It appears 
that he has been struck by paralysis, a disease which at the age 
he has reached cannot be regarded as otherwise than grave, 
In this country the rage for Ibsen expended itself some years 
ago, the Norwegian dramatist not being really able to respond 
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to the demands. made by our dramatic traditions. His plays, 
clever as they were, resembled boxes made with hammer and 
axe. They had none of that lightness of humour and poetry 
which is associated with the best English drama. Nevertheless, 
although artistically he must be considered a failure as a writer 
of plays, there is no doubt that his influence has been a stimu- 
lating one on public morals, and quite beyond the small circle 
of his very ardent admirers. Regret would be felt by any 
announcement that could be interpreted as to signify that his 
day was practically over. 


STONEHENGE: AS IT WAS AND IS. 


By Lavy AntTRoBus. 


a HE great 
pillars 
of Stone- 

henge, rising up 

in ‘the midst of 
the undulating 
grass-clothed 
plain surround- 
ing it, arrest the 
surprised travel- 
ler’§ attention as 
they suddenly 
burst upon him, 
coming from 
whichever direc- 
tion he = may. 

Stonehenge, far 

from being, as 

many suppose, a 

landmark beheld 

from afar, in 

reality lies in a 

dip of the plain, 

and is quickly 
lost sight of from 
any point. ‘The 
strange, myste- 
rious charm of 
the ruined Sun 

Temple exercises 

a wonderful 

fascination over 

the imagination, 
making one long to penetrate the closely-kept secret of its 
origin through the ages past. The name Stonehenge is 
derived from the Anglo-Saxon Stanhangen, literally 

‘hanging stones,” but some learned people believe the 

true appellation was Ambresbiri (hence the modern 








Amesbury), 
£7.60 mt hoe 
Hebrew, mean- 
ing the “ Holy 
anointed ones.” 
I think there is 
some foundation 
for the belief in 
the existence- of 
a great Druidical 
college at 
Amesbury 
centuries before 
the celebrated 
Christian Abbey 
—the refuge of 
Queen Guinevere 
—destroyed at 
the Reforma- 
tion. We must 
remember _ that 
Stonehenge was 
in the hands of 
the. Celts—a 
highly - civilised, 
cultivated race 
—ages before 
the barbarous 
Saxons possessed 
it, who may 
indeed have 


7HE FALLEN “STONES. used it as a 


sire gallows, hence 
the. name Stanhangens. Wace, the Anglo-Norman poet, 
wrote : 
‘«Stanhengues ont nom et Englo's 
Pieres pendues en Francois.” 


In Welsh it is called Cor y Coeth, or Circle of Dominion. 


A DRUID PILE, 
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Sir Richard Colt Hoare, who 100 years ago wrote exhaustively 
on Wiltshire antiquities, begins his account of Stonehenge with the 
fanciful legend of Merlin the Wizard, at the command of Aurelius 
Ambrosius, having transported the stones from Ireland to com- 
memorate a victory, when it was called the Wizard's Dance. 
Geoffry of Monmouth (1138) mentions it as Hengist’s Stones, 
and Henry of Huntingdon speaks of it as the Second Wonder 
of England, and calls it Stanenges. There is small doubt that 
Stonehenge is a temple dedicated to the worship of the sun (as 
Avebury to the serpent), erected some thousands of years ago. 
Sir Norman Lockyer and Professor Penrose have recently been 
making investigations to ascertain the exact date of Stonehenge, 
but unfortunately the results of their researches are not sufficiently 





THE HELE AND SLAUGHTER STONES. 


advanced to enable them to give me (as | had hoped) notes for this 
article. These gentlemen have hit upon theingenious idea of basing 
their calculations on the fact that the avenue oz approach (Via 
Sacra) to Stonehenge from the east of the ancients was in a line with 
the altar stone. 
So that the sun, 
rising on the day 
of the solar half- 
year (June 2ist), 
and creeping 
gradually upover 
the horizon, shed 
his golden light 
directly upon the 
altar stone. Thus 
Stonehenge is 
solstitial, mark- 
ing the solar half- 
year, as Avebury 
is equinoctial, 
marking the 
Match equinox. 
Astronomers are 
aware that, the 
sun is always 
rising more and 
more to the 
south, so. that 
at the present 
date the avenue 
is not opposite 
the true east, but 
opposite the east 
of the date of the 
builders of Stone- 
henge, and it is 
believed that the 
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STR NORMAN LOCKYER AT WORK. 


difference found between the line of the avenue and the 
actual sunrise of to-day will enable calculations to be made 
which will give us the real date of Stonehenge, namely, about 
2,000 years B.c. The Hele stone, or Pointer (a needle-shaped 
stone outside the circle), behind which the sun now rises, Sir 
Norman Lockyer considers to have been moved to suit the 
changing east when the avenue no longer answered its original 
purpose. He also believes Stonehenge to have been built by 
Egyptian workmen, and Mr. Story Maskelyne considers it to be 
Phoenician. The Phoenicians worked the tin mines in Cornwall, 
and may easily have made their way from Christchurch up the 
Avon, carrying the great stones on rafts to this part of the country. 
In the river, near Bulford, there lies a stone of the same description 
as those of the outer circle of Stonehenge. It is only visible at 
Jow water, and is locally known as the ‘“‘swearing stone,” and 
it is believed that the efforts made to drag it from its hiding-place 
have always resulted in failure from the fact that an oath or bad 
word escaped from someone during the work of pulling it with 

ropes out of the 


river, 
Stonehenge 
stands about 


440ft. above the 
sea level. The 
great outer circle 
measures 308ft. 
in circumference, 
and is supposed 
to have originally 
consisted of thirty 
upright stones, 
seventeen of 
which were still 
standing until the 
disastrous galeon 
December 3Ist, 
1g00 — the last 
day of the old 
century —which, 
sweeping across 
the plain with 
unparalleled vio- 
lence from the 
west, caused the 
fall of an upright 
and a horizontal 
stone from the 
outer circle of 
Stonehenge. 
These stones fell 
inwards, over the 
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remains of the trilithon which came down in 1797, just 103 
The large upright stone is lying prostrate and 
uninjured, with the turf raised up round its base. 
of the stone in the ground was measured by Mr. Doran Webb, 
Whether, originally, this 
greater, and time and weather have worn away the surface 
of the earth, one cannot say. The horizontal stone, unfortu- 
nately, is broken across the middle. 


years ago. 


and found to be only 3ft. 


of the stones is 
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trilithons stand upright. 


The part 


Was 


The exact hour of the fall 


The Duke 
researches in 1620 is said to have caused the fall of a trilithon. 
He was at Wilton in the reign of James I., and he “ did cause the 
middle of Stonehenge to be digged, and under the digging was 
the falling down or recumbency of the great stone there 
twenty-one foote long. In the process of digging they found a 
ereat many horns of stagges and oxen, and charcoal batter dishes 
(2), heads of arrows, and some pieces of armour eaten out 


679 


of Buckingham in his 


with rust, bones 





unknown, the 
news having 
been brought by 
a passing carter 
to Amesbury, 
where at first the 
rumour was dis- 
believed. Of 
course supersti- 
tious people say 
the fall of a stone 
at Stonehenge 
foretells a 
national cala- 
mity, and pointed 
to the Queen’s 
death. 

The stones 
were supposed 
formerly to stand 
14ft. above the 
surface of the 
ground, but are 
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now of different 
heights; their 
breadths and thicknesses also 
vary, the former averaging 7ft., 
the latter 33ft. Tne stones 
were fixed in the ground at 
intervals of 34ft., connected at 
the to» by a continuous line of 
thirty imposts forming a corona, 
or ring, of stone, at a height of 
16ft. above the ground, and were 
all squared or rough hewn and 
cleverly joined together. The 
uprights were cut with knobs, 
or tenons, which fitted into 
mortise holes hewn in the under- 
sides of the horizontal stones. 
About oft. within the peristyle 
was the inner circle, composed 
of syenite obelisks ; within this 
again was the great eliipse of 
five, or,as some think, of seven, 
trilithons (a trilithon consists of 
two upright stones, with one 
placed crosswise on the top). 
These structures rose progres- 
sively in height from north-east to 
south-west, and the loftiest and 
largest attained an_ elevation 
of 2:ft. Lastly, within the 
trilithons was the inner ellipse 
consisting of nineteen obelisks 
of syenite. Within the inner 
ellipse is found the altar stone. 
At the present time the remains 
of a trilithon rest across it, and 
the great leaning stone over- 
shadows it. This stone inclines 
more and more forwards, till 
now it really touches in one 
place, and seems to rest on the 
beautiful little pointed stone 
beneath it. Fifteen years ago 
light could be seen between the 
almost-meeting stones, but now 
all is darkness at the critical 
place. This shows a forward 
movement of the great stone, 
which must be stopped and 


measures taken to preserve 
the beautiful temple from 
further ruin. At a meeting 


held at Stonehenge on April 12th, when representatives of 
various learned societies were present, including the Bishop 
of Bristol, President of the Wilts Archeological Society, 
and Lord Dillon, Chairman of the Society of Antiquaries, 
for the better 


several resolutions 
henge were arrived at. 


These were published in a recent 
number of the Times. At the present moment only two great 


rotten, -but 
whether of 
stagges or men 
they could not 
tell.” The stone 
used in the build- 
ing of the outer 
circle of Stone- 
henge is the 
stone of the 
CO Wh t-F -¥i4 
‘“'sarsen:” - oF 
‘‘sesson,” Anglo- 
Saxon for rock. 
These are 
boulder stones 
left by the ice 
sheet of the 
glacial period on 
the Wiltshire 
Downs. The 
inner circle is of 
‘‘ blue — stone,” 
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is ancunt Monument was crecerdBy Autre 
bins furnamcd Ambrofius King of the Brittaincs, 
= Whofe Nobility in the raygne of vortiger ‘bis 
countrys feouryt/about ¥ yere of Chrift 4.75 by 
j treachagy of ¥ Saxcons,on a daye of parky were 
R there flangheered and ther Body there interred 
: In memory wherof chris Kuy Aurel. cansfed this 
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are ftoncs of graat bignes, conteynyng twenty 
cighte foot and more in length and tenn. in 
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d foot by macafure of aff. They all 
are roughe and of a graye colour fianding with 
tn a trench that hath bene much deeper, In 
this place chis forefayd on ene with 2 
more Led Britifhe kings his fuacefhours have 
bene buryed with many more of their nobilitye 
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cre founde iging bons of mighty men, 
pire. and gh. yn, Not 
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REPRODUCED FROM “SPEED'S ATLAS" OF WILTSHIKE PUBLISHED IN 1626, 















































preservation of Stone- 


which is a rock 
produced 
through volcanic forces. 
Numerous tumuli, or barrows, 
abound near Stonehenge and all 
over-the plain surrounding it. 
“Barrow” is a Hebrew word 
meaning ‘the thrown-up. pit 
of lamentation.” These are of 
course burial-places, and most, 
if not all, were opened by Dr. 
Stukeley more than 100 years 
ago, and since then. human 
bones, flint and bronze objects, 
coins and beads have been 
discovered in them. Some of 
these things are in the British 
Museum and others in the 
museum at Salisbury. <A great 
many were in the possession of 
the late Mr. Duke of Lake 
House, Salisbury. Sir R. Colt 
Hoare thus classifies the 
barrows: 


. The Long Barrow. 

. Bowl Barrow. 

. Bell Barrow. 

. Druid Barrow, tst class. 
fe » 2nd class. 
. Pond Barrow. 

Twin Barrow. 

. Cone Barrow. 

. Broad Barrow. 


os DunriPwnd 


wo 


The Hele. stone, or Sun 
stone, or, papalarly,*the Friar’s 
Heel, from .the . legend of the 
Devil having’ thrown it at the 
escaping friar, is sometime; 
called the Pointer, and,.as I 
have already said, lies at some 
distance outside the Great 
Circle; and prostrate near it is 
the Slaughter Stone, where 
victims were killed before being 
sacrificed on the altar. This 
has a series of small holes 
in it at one end, which were 


evidently made with a_ tool 
of some kind. The _ earth- 
works round Sionehenge 
consist. of the Vallum 


surrounding it; the avenue (Via Sacra); the Cursus avenue, 
now completely obliterated; the long avenue, also obliterated, 
but described by Dr. Stukeley 150 years ago; the parallel 
Bank; and the Cursus, discovered by Dr. Stukeley, 1723. This 
enclosure lies to the north of Stonehenge, and can still be traced. 

The strange old picture of Stonehenge taken from Speed’s 
Atlas of Wiltshire published in 1626, with the high mountains (a 
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sort of chain of Alps) inthe background, and with the top of the 
spire of Salisbury Cathedral appearing in one corner, and a fortress 
in the other, is most entertaining. In 1626, Stonehenge, accord- 
ing to the picture, was then as now the resort of tourists. The 
engraving of the old shield fosters the belief held by some that 
Stonehenge is the burial-place of Aurelius Ambrosius. There 
is a carved likeness of him in the beautiful old church at 
Amesbury. 

I think I have now come to the end of what I can 
say about Stonehenge within the limit of a short article. 
Mr. Edgar Barclay has written a delightful book about it, and I 
myself have compiled a little ‘Guide to Amesbury and Stone- 
henge,”’ which I hope may help the weary and often confused 
tourist to a better understanding of the antiquities round 
him. Then there are the delightful works of Dr. Stukeley and 
Sir Richard Colt Hoare to turn to; also an account by Inigo 
Jones, which I have not been fortunate enough to see a copy of. 
I cannot do better than give Mr. Detmar Blow’s (the architect) 
report of what it is proposed to do for the raising of certain stones 
and better preservation of the monument. 

*‘ Firstly —The leaning stone over the altar stone (being the 
largest monolith in England next to Cleopatra’s Needle) leans 
considerably over its centre of gravity and rests on a pillar of 
stone. It has two veins in it, which, if the stone were to fall, 
would break it in three parts. This stone will be pulled into a 
safe vertical position by steel ropes attached to a triple-geared 
wrench placed on the inner mound 45yds. from the stone; the 
earth will be removed from the front of the stone to allow it to 
rise and placed in the space at the back; it will then be secured 
with shoves in this position, and a base of concrete will be made 
in eight radiating lines, projecting some 2yds. from the stone, 
1yd. wide and about ryd. deep below the base of the stone up to 
within 2ft. of the surface of the ground. These lines, or arms, 
will be put in one at a time, each obtaining a partial hold of the 
underside of the stone, which then will be solidly underpinned. 
The shoves will remain up till the concrete has set and then be 
removed. 

** Secondly.—Some other two stones will be readjusted into 
a safe vertical position in a similar manner. 

* Thirdly.—The last two fallen stones will be set up, and the 
broken lintel repaired with a dowel of hardest stone and 
material. For the better control of the greater number of 
visitors, which is ever increasing, and sometimes numbers 1,000 
per day, a light wire fence 4ft. 6in. high has been placed at some 
distance from the stones; it encloses a large area of ground and 
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runs by the roadside, and has been so arranged as in no way to 
interfere with the general view of the stones.” 
FLORENCE CAROLINE MATHILDE ANTROBUS. 
Amesbury Abbey, Salisbury, 1got. 


CART-HORSES AT . . . 
REGENT’S PARK. 


I1ERE is probably no more popular annual entertainment held in 
London at Wnitsuntide—except, perhaps, the Islington Tournament, 
which runs it close—than that provided by the London Cart-horse 
Parade Society. Over 800 horses paraded on Whit-Monday in 
Regent’s Park. Prizes were awarded for singles, pairs, and teams, 
and competitors were drawn from corporations, borough councils, and 
very many of the large firms of the metropolis. Additional premiums and medals 
were given by the Shire and Suffolk Horse Societies, and brasses and diplomas by 
the R.S.P.C.A. There is also a very laudable competition for long service with the 
same employer. With glorious weather, and huge masses of people, enthusiasm, 
good temper, and keenness prevailed ; in a word, nothing was wanting to make 
the fourteenth parade a success. It must not be forgotten thit the prime object of 
the institution is not to encourage the breeding of horses for heavy draught work, 
but to reward drivers whose charges show exceptionaliy good treatment, and 
whose harness displays superior cleanliness. ‘The only fault—or rather drawback 
—that can be found with the proceedings is that the popularity of the show is so 
enormous that it has become necessary to restrict the number of entries, and this 
year a limit of five-and-twenty for each firm was for the first time imposed. This 
has had the effect of reducing the total of horses on view from 918 to 801, but 
even this number is more than can be satisfactorily dealt with in the course of a 
single day, and the committee will probably see fit further to restrict the number 
which any one exhibitor may send for competition, Be that as it may, Whit- 
Monday proved very enjoyable to a large class of the community, and in the 
evening many drivers who had been 1ewarded with red, blue, or white rosettes 
might be seen driving home through the streets as proud as peacocks. And well 
they might be, for the judges do not tolerate slovenliness, and in every case the 
men well earned their rewards. 


OUR FRONTISPIECE 


HE illustration on our front page for this week is from a 
portrait of Miss Agatha Thynne, the daughter of John 
Charles Thynne, Esq., Receiver-General to the Dean 

and Chapter of Westminster. 


THE SHAMROCK DISASTER. 





West and Son. SHAMROCK Il. AFTER THE ACCIDENT. Southsea. 
«i HE calamity which befel the second Shamrock on the hurt was the one point on which people could congratulate 


22nd of last month, by a stroke of great good fortune, 
did not result in any fatality. Londoners received the 
news in the early part of the alternoon, and all sorts of 
wild rumours were soon flying about. The mere presence 
of the King on board the vessel was a source of sufficient 
anxiety to all loyal citizens, and that he himself escaped aciual 


themselves. Spectators of the disaster were, apparently, few 
in number. The coarse weather gave little encouragement 
to would-be sightseers, and Sir Thomas Lipton’s well- 
wishers had their keenness in his cause put to a_ thorough 
test in the windy gusts which were sweeping over Spit- 
head. As these lines are being written, it seems not a 
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little likely that the elder 
Shamrock may, after all, be 
sent across the Atlantic to 
do battle for the America Cup. 
There can be no room for doubt 
that she is a vastly improved 
boat, and will, doubtless, if 
chosen for the task, make a 
brave show in the Cup races. 
3ut what must be the feelings of 
owner, builder, and designer of 
her younger sister? Bad Inck 
hovers over them, and it is safe 
to say that those connecte 4 with 
her have the entire sympathy 
of all sportsmen, British and 
American. Indeed, the healthi- 
ness of our international rivalry 
was never more clearly evi- 
denced than in the series of 
telegraphic messages which 
passed between Sir Thomas 
Lipton and the New York 
Yacht Club. The wording of 
the wires left no doubt that the 
regret felt on both sides was 
not feigned. A more sports- 
manlike offer was _ perhaps 
never made than that of 
Mr. Thomas Lawson, who, 
within a very short time of 
receiving news of the mishap, 
cabled: “If it is possible, or for any reason you cannot 
bring either boat, and you desire, I will be happy to 
bring the Independence over and race either or _ both 
Shamrocks.” 

““T am coming over with the new Shamrock when again 
ready,” was the dogged reply. Her owner, at any rate, 
considers the second Shamrock the faster vessel, but we believe 
we are correct in saying that this opinion is not by any means 
universal. 

Five weeks will be required to refit Shamrock II., and, 
when one remembers the speed with which repairs are executed 
in racing yachts, some idea of the extent of the damage done to 
her may be gained. An effort to recover the sunken gear was 
made in the West Channel a few days after the accident, 
but that attempt only resulted in the recovery of t'e 
topsail-yard. The German Salvage Company are engaged 
to fish for the remainder —it was this Company which 
tackled the question of the Paris—and ere these lines 
are printed their efforts may possibly have been crowned 
with success. 

The explanation of the accident is still a mystery. The 
builders do not believe in the technical explanation which has 
been given, that it was due to the bobstay eye bursting; and 
apparently by all the laws of dynamics the yacht ought to have 
turned turtle. A Paris journal draws a comparison between the 
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Stuart, SHAMROCK J, 
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A DISTRESSFUL SPECTACLE. 


TAKEN AS HER SAILS BLEW AWAY. 
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Southsea. 


case of the Shamrock and that of the White Ship in the twelfth 
century. It is, perhaps, a little strained, but none the less 
ingenious. 

Any further remarks on this subject must of necessity be in 
the nature of a forecast, since it is impossible to follow the rapid 
sequence of telegraphic negotiations which, as these words are 
penned, are passing to and fro between England and America. 
As to one point there can be no shadow of doubt. Whatever 
may be proposed from our side, our cousins on the other will 
meet it in a sportsmanlike manner, and it now only 
remains for us to express the hope that, notwithstanding 
all the misfortunes which have befallen Sir Thomas Lipton’s 
boat, 1t may eventually be found possible to take her over to 
American waters, and that, once there, we may see her 
sail a good race and realise the highest ambition of all 
British yachtsmen. 

But the escape of the King is, of course, a matter of far 
greater importance than even the effect of the disaster on the 
Cup contest. His Majesty's subjects must have learned with 
great satisfaction that in the moment of danger he was the most 
self-possessed person on board the vessel. And in the evening 
he is described as having been in good spirits, as good as could 
be expected when one takes the circumstances into consideration. 
This is as it should be with the Sovereign of an insular people, who, 
although many of them are not so familiar with things nautical 
as they ought to be, nevertheless 
are keenly interested in them. 
King, Edward VII. could 
scarcely have done anything 
better calculated to increase his 
popularity, if that is possible, 
than to be ina sea accident and 
come out of it unscathed and 
unperturbed. As a matter of 
fact, from youth upwards he has 
been more prone to adventure 
than the general public wot of. 
King Edward has had some- 
thing of a passion for studying 
all sorts and conditions of men 
in their natural surroundings, 
and it cannot be thought for one 
moment that he has been able 
to carry out this desire with- 
out occasionally encountering 
danger of one kind or another. 
Adventures, it has been said, 
are to the adventurous; and 
neither the King of England nor 
the mythic sovereign of Arabia 
can walk about in ‘“ mufti”’ or 
take part in the manly sports 
and pastimes of the people 
without running a certain risk. 
But the English race would 
be greatly changed if they did 
not love the King all the more 
on account of this trait. 
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O kind of apology is necessary for a digression They are passing beautiful, and that is in itself enough and 
from the homes and gardens of England to those of more than enough; and they are full of the fragrance of 
Italy, which has been described rightly as_ the historical association, which again would suffice by itself to 
‘Garden of Europe,” and to the Villa d’Este in particular. warrant a digression; and of the Villa d’Este, and of Tivoli, 
: where it stands and has stood 
: for centuries, garlanded with 
trees and fountains, these words ‘ 
may be written with especial 


deliberation and accuracy. 
Tivoli, far older than Rome 

itself, was always the favourite 
| haunt of those who by no 
means scorned delights. There, 
according to some authorities, 
lived at one time the cheeriest 
of poets and of flatterers, 
Horace, enjoying the music 
desilientis aquae, of the tinkling 
water as it leaped down in 


\ cascades. Whether he really 
lived there is doubtful, but 

/ he knew it well as_ the 

| resting - place of Mecenas, 

| 

| whom he toadied elegantly and 


without shame, and the allu- 
sions to it in the ‘*Odes” are 
numerous. It is vacuum 
Tibur, as one might say ‘‘ lazy 
Sonning,” the place where , 
one takes a holiday ; it is Tabur 
Supinum, either because it lies 
supine on the spurs of Monte 
Ripoli, on the edge of the cliff 
from which the Anio falls in 
foam, or because it is the kind 
of place where one lies on 
one’s back in sun or shade 
coing nothing whatsoever. As 
it was in the days when Rome 
was young and Pagan, so it 
was when Rome was older and 
Christian, and the Princes of 
the Church made to themselves 
summer paiaces in the same 
delightful region which had 
attracted the wealthy patricians 
of Rome. Amongst them were 
the d’Este family, of Lombard 
origin, destined to be connected 
with most of the ruling houses 
of Europe, including that of 
“ Hanover, which is ours. 

Cardinal Ipolito d’Este, 4 
the builder of the villa which 
is our subject, must not 
be confounded with his uncle, 
also called Ipolito and also 
a Cardinal. The elder man, 
to quote John Addington 
Symonds, was ‘‘one of those 
secular princes of the Church, 
addicted to worldly pleasures, 
profuse in personal expenditure, 
with more inclination for the 
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than for the duties of his 
station. . . . He was of 
distinguished beauty ; and his 
military courage . . . was 
displayed in the Hungarian 
campaign against the Turks.” 
The nephew of this warlike 
prelate was the son of 
Alfonzo- II. of Este and 
Lucrezia Borgia, the daughter 
of Pope Alexander VI., and 
sister of the famous Cesar 
Borgia. Lucrezia had 
already been twice married 

the first time to Giovanni 
Sforza, Count of Pesaro 
whom she divorced, and the 
second time to Don Alfonzo of 
Aragon, Duke of Bisceglie, 
to whom she was passionately 
attached, but who was mys- 
teriously assassinated on the 
steps of St. Peter’s; after 
which tragedy the Pope 
planned a fresh alliance for 
his daughter, which should 
not only secure for her a 
princely and wealthy home, 
but should also redound to the 
advantage of the states of the 
Church. The bridegroom was 
to be Alfonzo d’Este, heir to 
the dukedom of Ferrara, and 
the rewardsthat were toaccrve 
to him for accepting such a 
bride doubtless helped to 
silence any scrup'es he may 
have had before espousing her. 
The wedding ceremony took 
place by proxy _early in 
January, 1502, when the Pope 
himself officiated, and gave hiis 
daughtera marriage portion of 
jewels to the value of 100.cco 
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linked. It was he who 
erected the splendid castle at 
Este, and when his duties as 
a prince of the Church took 
him to Rome, he lost no time 
in building the villa at Tivoli 
which still bears his name, and 
in laying out the gardens and 
grounds around it. The 
Cardinal had been created 
Governor of Tivoli in perpetuo 
by Pope Julius III., and his 
intention to raise for himself 
a palace fit for his rank and 
office met with the Pontiff’s 
fullapproval. Toaccomplish 
his purpose he pulled down 
the municipal palace and 
many other edifices, much to 
the vexation of some Roman 
patricians ; but he stifled their 
murmurs by conferring great 
benefits on the town, and 
bringing to it alife and move- 
ment hitherto unknown. The 
villa itself is an excellent 
example of good Renaissance 
work, and was built in 1549, 
the architect being one Piero 
Ligurio. The principal fagade 
looks towards the north-west, 
and in the centre are two high 
balconies, placed one above 
the other, both of them being 
richly ornamented with pilas- 
ters, cornices, and balustrades, 
all of travertine stone. The 
whole building, of immense 
extent, consists of three floors, 
decorated in former times with 
the stucco work that beautifies 
so many a fine Italian palace 
and bright with frescoes by 
Federigo Zuccaro and Giro- 


scudi, Cardinal Ipolito d’Este, the second son of this marriage, lamo Muziano. Neglect and time have laid heavy hands on 


was a patron of men of letters, many of whom ranked among his 
greatest friends. His special taste, though, was for architecture, 
and it is with great and lordly buildings that his fame is chiefly 


these glories of the past, and the state of decay and disorder 
throughout the whole of the building is sad to see. It has 
of late been purchased by the Italian Government, and if nothing 
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can be done to restore it to its former splendour, it may be hoped 
that the ravages of time and decay will at least be arrested. 

One of the chief features in the grounds of the Villa d’Este 
is the abundance of water, which is all drawn from the river 
Anio. The house itself stands on the level of this river above 
the waterfalls which flow from it. The Cardinal was bent on 
having a large supply of water in every direction, and no expense 
was spared to alter the course of the river and bring it in 
undiminished force and volume through the grounds of the villa. 
Fountains, waterfalls, rivulets abound on all sides; and it is 
difficult to decide as to which cascade excels in beauty or to 
award the palm where each one has its own special claim to 
loveliness. The Gallery, or Avenue, as it is also called, 
of the Hundred Fountains would, perhaps, deserve the first 
prize, and cer- 
tainly its beauty 
is of so striking 
and original a 
nature that few 
would be found 
to dispute its 
right. The 
accompanying 
views give some 
idea of its loveli- 
ness; and when 
to this is added 
a wealth of 
foliage, flower, 
and falling 
creeper, the scene 
is in its way 
unsur passable. 
Other waterfalls 
break upon the 
eye at either end 
of the ‘ gallery,” 
delighting the ear 
with the rhythm 
of falling water, 
now near, Now 
distant, and glad- 
dening the eye 
with an effect 
that combines in 
itself all the ele- 
ments for the 
formation of a 
perfect garden. 
Another set of 
fountains — play 
above the “ gal- 
lery,” while both 
above and below 
are vases, eagles, 
lilies, ships, and 
other ornaments, 
all carved == in 
stone, and dotted 
about in those 
spaces where 
they show most 
to advantage. 
From the terrace 
leading to the 
Gallery of the 
Hundred Foun- 
tains a glorious 
view opens out 
across the 
Roman Cam- 
pagna, framed in 
a setting of luxu- 
riant leafage and 
reaching in the 
far distance away 
to the Eternal City. There are other fountains that also claim 
attention, one of these, standing below the principal fagade of 
the house, being alike remarkable for the simplicity of its 
conception and the abundance of its water supply. A series of 
cascades keeps up a running accompaniment, so to speak, to the 
successive terraces which }sad down by flights of grand stone 
staircases to the final display of water at the base. Here the 
water is thrown up to a height of at least 4oft., in.a spray at 
once graceful and vigorous, and which, viewed from the long 
flight of steps that leads up to it, produces a sense of grandeur 
and of sparkling radiance and animation combined. 

Nor should a fountain that might be calied the Fountain 
of the Tanks be passed over without notice. This fountain is 
in many ways more elaborate than those hitherto described, 
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in that it is surrounded with a good deal of architecture, while 
the three tanks that receive the great rush of water from a fall 
of some 30ft. are all built up with stone, and decorated on all 
sides with vases filled with plants. The building erected over 
the cascade is a piece of Renaissance bordering on the ‘‘ barocco” 
style, and ornate with balustrades and Caryatides and other 
figures, that seem in dignified silence to listen to the roar of 
mighty waters below them. The third and lowest tank is 
especially beautiful. The water from the cascade above, 
after passing through the first and second tanks, rushes in 
here through two’ample -outlets, while the ground above is 
bright with roses, tritomasjand glowing flowers that contrast 
forcibly with the shrubs and trees that are growing on either 
side, and that enhance the effect of the water a hundredfold. 
The cypress 
trees are another 
marked feature at 
this villa. The 
height and girth 
of these cypresses 
is extraordinary, 
and the taste 
that has designed 
the whole of 
these _ princely 
gardens has also 
planned exactly 
where these 
trees should 
show to the 
greatest advan- 
tage. Groups of 
them are planted 
at the base of the 
terraces which 
lead up to the 
chief fagade of 
the house; others 
are massed in 
front of one of the 
principal loggias, 
the one that is 
known as ,the 
Loggia di Bel- 
vedere, overlook- 
ing the town of 
‘Tivoli; and 
others are ranged 
as sentinels along 
the lovely ter- 
raced walks that 
lead at nearly 
every angle along 
and across the 
garden. These 
trees date back 
many centuries ; 
unaffected of old 
by the craft of 
the builder, or 
the skill of the 
designer, they 
stand to this day 
indifferent to the 
decay around 
them, erect in the 
glory of ever- 
green beauty, 
and the advance 
of time does but 
add to their 


grandeur and 
loftiness. The 


Judas and acacia 
trees at the Villa 
d'Este are also 
very beautiful, especially the latter, when in spring they are 
covered with peach-coloured blossoms. 

The terraces also deserve notice. The long easy steps that 
lead up these flights of stone steps are in many places crumbling 
away, and present every stage of ruin and neglect. But the 
graceful outline of the balustrades, the beautiful masonry of 
parapet and wall, the judicious arrangement of vases and plants 
on the slabs of the staircases, are subjects for ceaseless wonder 
and admiration, and the eye lingers long over a spot that must 
for ever rank among the marvels of the world. 

There isan old print of the seventeenth century extant which 
gives a plan of the gardens and fountains at the Villa d’Este. The 
print is stiff and ugly, but the inscription accompanying it 
enumerates the different objects in order, and, though much 
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damaged, is of interest in giving an idea of the garden at that 
time. There is unluckily no description of the place attached to 
the print; the mere mention of the separate things in it 
was evidently considered enough for any reader, and left him 
besides free to fill in the glories of the place as his fancy prompted. 
After alluding in the barest way to the house and its contents, 
the Secret Garden is placed next in order. That again is 
followed by the Fountain of the Unicorn, and then we read 
of a pavilion containing four fountains whence water bubbles 
forth in the shape of mirrors. There are fountains to water 
deities and to other mythological persons; there are grottoes to 
Venus, to the Sybils, to Diana; there are nymphs, dragons, 
statues, vases, and innumerable ornaments. The long “gallery” 
is also spoken of, running the length of the garden, and supplied 
from three conduits of water one above the other, ‘ producing 
most beautiful effects.” There is a quaint mention of a Fountain 
of the Birds, wherein were many small birds perched on brass 
bushes. When the water was turned on ‘the birds began to 
sing,” each one in his natural voice. The appearance of an owl 
—also brought about by water power—however, routed the little 
songsters, and the songs ceased till the owl withdrew, when the 
sweet strains began again! Another fountain that attracted 
much attention was that ‘‘to the Goddess of Nature,” in which 
was placed an organ. The rush of waters caused the instrument to 
play ‘‘ by itself’’ every known madrigal and many other things. 

There was also a labyrinth or maze, and, more attractive 
still, there was a garden of simples. In fact no detail, small 
or great, was omitted at the Villa d’Este, and as we ponder over 
its bygone magnificence and wonder as to the minds who first 
conceived and then executed such a masterpiece, we can but 
exclaim with all the force of conviction: ‘‘ There were giants on 
the earth in those days!” ALETHEA WIEL. 


IN 


THE GARDEN. 


BIENNIAL FLOWERS. 


E have recently written about these useful garden flowers, but 
only a short note. It appears, however, from one or two 
letters received, that further information about them would be 
welcome. Nothing is easier to raise than a biennial flower. 
It is better to sow seed in a cold frame, «as then the seedlings 
can be better looked after, and for a few pence it is possible 

to raise at the present time sufficient plants to put out in the autumn to make 
bright and free groups in the garden next summer. We will set out the things 
more in detail than in our previous note. : 

Antirrhinum (Snapdragon).—Gardeners, and we use the word in a broad 
sense, have yet to realise the full importance of the Antirrhinum as a garden 
flower. For many years past the white Snapdragon, White Swan, has been a 
much admired plant in the writer’s garden, From early summer until the frosts, 
it always has white flowers in abundance, as pure as snow, and useful even for 
the house. This cutting for the house also saves seed formation, which so sadly 
checks a continuous flower display. There is no reason why a good bed of the 
white Antirrhinum should not be planted, and, of course, one knows the 
importance of the Snapdragon on old walls. Only three colours should be 
chosen for the garden—pure white, yellow, and crimson. No speckled kind 
must be introduced, or anything of the pigmy race—abortions, and nothing else. 
To keep the colours pure it is wise to raise the plants from cuttings, which, if 
taken from moderately-ripened shoots and dibbled under a handlight at this 
season, root freely. Plant out in the early autumn, 
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Canterbury Lells.—There are many 
delightful colours among these, and many 
very poor shades, together with ugly and 
monstrous forms. If the writer were asked 
to choose one variety, it would be the pure 
white one of the normal flower size; but 
there are many pretty shades, especially 
lavender, mauve—without the least trace of 
purple or magenta—and delicate pink. Sow 
the seed now also of 

Foxgloves, but, as we previously men- 
tioned, get the beautiful strain called 
gloxinizflora, so named because of the 
resemblance of the flower to a Gloxinia, the 
waxy, finely-coloured exotic we treasure in 
the greenhouse and stove. There are many 
places waiting for the Foxglove to beautify— 
the shady border where Ferns luxuriate, the 
flowerless shady woodland, and the shady 
corner of the mixed border, just the positions 
in which to ensure strong spikes lined with 
those widely-open flowers known to us from 
childhood’s days. 

Wal/flowers.—The breath of Wall- 
flower recalls the garden of the cottage. 
It is a fragrance warm and sweet in the 
spring wind that brings to our mind many 
homely plots where Primrose, Wallflower, 
Stock, and Cabbage Rose distilled their 
scent and taught one the true value of 
seeking out . the things precious for 
fragrance as well as for colour. We know 
it as a plant for the old wall, and feel a 
shock when some dwarfling in the garden 
is pointed out tous asan acquisition because 
itis new. A dwarf Wallflower is as bad as a dwarf Sweet Pea, a plant with all 
natural giace cast aside. Sow the seed at once of kinds of good colour, the 
old Belvoir Castle, Harbinger, and the deep blood-red, all with branching stems 
and single. Wecare nothing for the double kinds. When the seedlings are 
large enough transplant them, and plant out into their permanent places in 
summer if possible. 

Evening Primrose (Qinothera lamarckiana).—This tall and beautiful 
Evening Primrose, with its big, free, soft yellow flowers, is a biennial. It is 
weedy, insomuch that seedlings spring up here and there in profusion, and are 
troublesome unless promptly dealt with. In the quiet parts of the garden, 
where perhaps some path runs to the kitchen garden or similar place, the 
Evening Primrose is happy. One could make a walk of the tall flower, and in 
the evening, when its flowers expand and send forth their sweet breath, this 
spot is restful and enjoyable. 

IRIS SUSIANA AND I. IBERICA. 

Messrs. Thomas S. Ware, Limited, send us from their Hale Farm nurseries 
at Feltham flowers of these beautiful Cushion or Oncocyclus Irises, which are 
quite at home in a warm, well-drained border with plenty of lime in the soil, as 
pointed out in a recent note from that enthusiastic grower of this race, the 
Rev. Henry Ewbank. The Mourning Iris (I. susiana) is a very old introduc- 
tion, and quaintly figured in Parkinson’s ‘‘ Herbal.” It is a s:range and 
wonderful flower, of immense size, and very beautiful in its grey colouring. 
I, iberica is delightful. Its flowers differ from those of I. susiana in their more 
refined colouring ; the white or almost white standards are spotted with faint 
violet, and the falls with darker shades, with dark blotch in centre. 

THE ASCLEPIAS. 

A valued correspondent sends the following note about this family: 
‘* Many of the hardy herbaceous species of the ‘Swallow-wort’ are extremely 
handsome if judiciously planted in those parts of the garden best suited to their 
individual requirements, for whereas some species seem to thrive admirably in 
the border occupied with a variety of herbaceous plants, others appear to 
require a quite different position, For instance, A. incarnata will not grow and 
flower freely unless in a moist dell or in the vicinity of a rivulet. At least this 
is my experience, and I very much doubt whether there are not others that 
would be more at home in such places. A fairly light and rich soil will grow 
the plants well, but in the summer such a soil becomes very dry unless watered 
frequently. The consequence is, that just as the plants should be in full beauty 
they droop and fade prematurely. Asclepias curassavica is the best stove species. 
Propagation may be readily effected either by seeds or cuttings. Seed is produced 
on healthy plants in great abundance, and as it germinates quickly I prefer this 
mode of propagation. The flowers are borne in umbels at the points of the 
shoots, and are rich orange-scarlet, a colour none too plentiful in plant-houses 
during summer. It is my practice to retain a certain number of old plants every 
year, potting them up in early spring, and using a compost of equal parts loam, 
peat, and decomposed cow manure, with sand added. As the young shoots 
attain 2in. or 3in. in length, stop them by pinching out the point. This will 
induce them to break back and produce more leading shoots, though the natural 
tendency of the plant is to grow away to two or three leading growths only. By 
sowing a pinch of seed at monthly intervals, and duly growing the young plants 
on, the flowering season may be considerably prolonged. When the plants show 
flower I remove them to the conservatory, where they will make a fine display 
for a long time.” 

THE DOUBLE ALYSSUM AND ARABIS. 

Two new garden flowers of importance have at once gained the public 
affection, and will become as general as the single kinds so familiar and 
interesting. One of these two is Alyssum saxatile fl.-pl., the double variety 
of the ‘* Gold Dust,” which makes brilliant dashes of yellow in rock garden 
and border in the early spring. Doubling a flower frequently means destroying 
all natural beauty, but in this case it is not so. The deep yellow is still there, and 
lasts longer, for the simple reason that a double flower has a longer life than a 
single one, because of its greater substance. Seeds cannot be raised in the 
same way as for the ordinary kind, but cuttings can be easily obtained. Take 
them off with a heel, and dibble them in under a handlight. More often seen 
than the Alyssum is the double variety of the old Arabis albida, which we 
noticed in great masses at Kew the other day. The double form is quite as 
free as the type, and each flower is like a little rosette. It is quite as easily 
grown, and is in all ways a good garden plant. 
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THE GREEN HELLEBORE FOR GROWING UNDER TREES. 

A correspondent sends the following useful note about the value of 
Helleborus viridis for growing under trees: ‘‘Owners of large gardens who 
have large trees are often nonplussed as to the best things to plant underneath 
them. Many plants are tried without success, but the green Hellebore (Helle- 
borus viridis), which is a well-known native woodland plant, is worthy of 
attention. It is about 18in. in height, and at this season is very pretty in the 
shade of trees. An acquaintance of mine—an ardent lover of English wild 
flowers—was so struck with the beauty of the green Hellebore in its native 
woodlands, and the way in which it grew in deepest shade, that he brought 
home and planted in his garden several tufts, in a shady place beneath some 
Elms and Beeches where nothing seemed to grow. This was five years ago, and 
the result is a beautiful display.” 


Hysprip WALLFLOWERS FOR THE GREENHOUSE. 
A very interesting series of hybrid Wallflowers were recently in bloom in the 
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greenhouse at Kew, and these are likely to make good garden plants of the future. 
The ordinary double Wallflowers are quite familiar, but this new group is 
the result of crossing the ordinary Wallflower (Cheiranthus Cheiri) with the 
species C. mutabilis, a native of the Canary Islands, The group is known as 
Cheiranthus hybridus and kewensis. The first cross was made in 1897, between 
C. mutabilis and a yellow variety of the Wallflower. C. hybridus was the 
outcome of this, and bears a resemblance to both parents. The growth is 
compact and sturdy, and the flowers are yellow, with brown markings on the 
lower half, turning with age to light purple. C. kewensis has resulted from 
crossing C. hybridus and a blood-red-flowered Wallflower. The spikes are free, 
and the flowers Iin. across, with brown-coloured buds and purple calyx, but 
when expanded they are brownish orange inside and reddish |rown on the exterior, 
but passing to pale purple with age, while they possess a strong and deliciously 
sweet fragrance. It is interesting to know that the plants at Kew have been in 
flower since November. The original plant of C. kewensis is 18in. high, 2/t. 
through, and burdened with flowers. : 





OPENING OF 


ss HY do you climb?” is a question often put to 
the mountaineer, and one which annoys him, 
as it is absolutely impossible to answer satis- 
factorily either to himself or his questioner. 
Usually the latter tries to reply to it himself 
in terms like the following: ‘‘Climbing must be very exciting ; 
the danger must be an attraction; and then the views must be so 
lovely.” To this 1, personally, can but say that I have never 
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ALPINE SEASON. 


enjoyed danger, and some delightful days on mountains have 
been unrewarded by a view from the summit. I cannot, 
therefore, tell why for twenty years I have been an ardent 
mountaineer ; but let me try, by describing a typical ascent, to 
make climbing, as it were, speak for itself, so that he who has 
never been on a peak may catch something of the spirit of the 
sport, though it be impossible to condense into a few words an 
answer to the question ‘* Why do you climb?” 

We will now carry out our pre- 
parations for the ascent of a great 
alpine peak. Let us take the Zinal 
Rothhorn, a mountain near Zermatt, 
13,855ft. high, which I have been up 
three times, so know fairly well. We 
choose this peak because it is possible 
to go up one side and down the other, 
thus having much variety in our climb; 
because the scrambling, though diffi- 
cult, is safe; and because, being experi- 
enced mountaineers with good guides, 
it is within our powers. We do not 
mind difficulty, because, thanks to our 
training, we know where the merely 
difficult ends and the doubtful begins. 
But jJanger from falling stones we 
shun, whether they be kicked down by 
careless climbers above us or dislodged 
by melting snow which at night has 
held them frost-bound. We will not 
pass under overhanging cliffs of ice. 
Rather will we make a wide detour to 
avoid them,. or else abandon an expedi- 
tion which entails being for any length 
of time in such dangerous company. 
We can certainly choose a time when 
the sun has not yet begun to loosen the 
icy fetters which hold them togéther. 
Still, such places are never really safe, 
and to-day, at any rate, we shali have 
nothing to do with them. 

Our guides have been carefully 
selected—no easy matter when the 
supply of first-rate men is so greatly 
below the demand. It was no use for 
us to consult hotel-keepers, or even to 
take our opinion of the guides from the 
books of certificates they carry. The 
latter are all-revealing to an experi- 
enced eye, but will not convey the 
truth to a beginner. For be it noted 
that the excellence of a recommenda- 
tion is not all; it must, if of value, be 
written by someone capable of judging 
as to the guide’s qualifications. Ifa 
skilful and experienced climber fre- 
quently employs one particular guide, 
you may usually take it that that guide 
is good; but the occasional employment 
of a guide means little, as sometimes 
an inferior man may be taken for his 
local knowledge or to make up tem- 
porarily the required number. There- 
fore, well-known climbers should be 
consulted when choosing a guide, or 
their frequent signatures in his book 
looked for. 

We are a party of two, let us 
suppose, and we need two guides. As 
we are old hands, our choice was made 
perhaps years ago, and for a month or 
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six weeks every summer we employ the same guides. Sometimes 
we go to districts new to all of us. But we have our climber’s 
guide-books, and can learn something of the history of the conquest 
of the more difficult peaks, so we seldom fail to take the best 
way up even mountains unknown to us. All mountains have 
certain features in common, and the trained eye can read from 
below much of what will be found above. Our guides are paid 
a fixed sum for their services. Two pounds for each peak, 
£1 for each pass, and 8s. for resting days, are the usual terms 
for a leading guide, the second man receiving 
two-thirds of those amounts. Some ciimbers 
prefer to pay an inclusive rate of £1 a day. 
The guides keep themselves, but travelling 
expenses and food for expeditions fall on the 
traveller. The beginner will probably engage 
nis guides for but one ascent at a time, and will 
pay the tariff for the particular mountain he 
may choose—a much more costly way of doing 
things than the former. 

3ut now we must get under weigh, making 
sure that nothing is left behind. We need 
a rope, ice-axe, smoked spectacles, warm woollen 
gloves, and such dainties in the way of food as 
we cannot procure at the little inn in the Trift 
Valley, where we slrall spend the night. Climbers 
find that small tins of jam and potted meats are 
indispensable on a mountain. 

We need not start till about 4 p.m. for 
our night quarters, and then we walk up the 
little path very leisurely, to avoid getting over- 
heated, a bad preparation for a night at a cold 
hotel. We probably find other parties at the 
Trift Inn, and are lucky if none are going 
up the Rothhorn. A great authority on moun- 
taineering matters has stated that two parties 
should never, under any consideration, be,on the same side of 
a rock mountain at the same time. Without making quite so 
sweeping a statement, I must admit that the ‘perils of my 
own countrymen” (as they have been wittily described) are 
great, and I have always made a point of avoiding them either 
by choosing a peak where | knew we should be alone, or, 
which is equally efficacious, making an earlier start than the 
others, and letting them benefit from my dislodgment of loose 
stones. 

We dine, and go early to bed. At 2 a.m. we are called, 
and as the walls between the rooms are very thin, we refrain 
from any remarks when the knock breaks in on our slumbers. 
At 3 o'clock we start. We are fortunate in having not only 
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calm, cloudless weather, but also a full moon. Were it other- 
wise we should need our lanterns. A golden rule in moun- 
taineering is to have plenty of time on hand. It is necessary in 
order to economise time and labour to pass over snowfields in 
the early morning while the surface is still frozen hard; thus 
3 a.m. is not too early an hour for our start. At first we walk 
up a little path on a ridge of earth near a glacier. This ridge is 
a moraine, consisting of earth and stones brought down during the 
course of ages by the moving stream of ice. Frost has split up the 
rocks above, and rain has washed down the shattered fragments 
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on to the once pure white glacier below, which carries the 
masses of débris towards the valley, dropping them by degrees 
along its edges and depositing a heap where it ends. 

At last we reach the snow-line, and above it find snow 
which lies over ice and never disappears even in the hottest 
summer weather. The nights are always cold at 10,000ft. above 
sea, and though melting takes place during warm days, the supply 
of snow is sufficient to last till renewed the following winter. — 

Crossing a snowfield of no great extent, and making rapid 
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progress over the delightfully crisp surface, which gives out a 
pleasant ringing sound as we tramp along, we reach the foot of a 
steep rocky slope. We do not yet need the rope, for we know 
from long experience when there is no chance of our slipping, and 
these rocks, though steep, are easy, for we have good places for 
our feet and excellent projecting knobs to catch hold of wherever 
we need them the whole way up. Loose stones, however, abound, 
so we must be careful not to upset any on to the heads of our 
companions. In three hours, or less, from the inn we gain the 
top of these rocks and see the mountain before us, a great reddish 
cube of rock rising perpendicularly from a girdle of snow. 

An important moment has now arrived. It is breakfast- 
time. Of course we breakfasted at 2.30 a.m., preparatory to 
. starting, but it is desirable on 
an expedition of this sort to 
have a meal every three or four 
hours. When midday is past, we 
can begin to refer to our repasts 
as lunch,” but meanwhile 
it is breakfast number two 
that we are about to tackle. We 
drink either tea or light white 
wine; guides often prefer red 
wine, a beverage which upsets 
most amateurs. We give half- 
an-hour or so to our meal, 
sitting on the last rocks and 
enjoying a glorious view from 
the Matterhorn on the one 
hand to the nearer Weisshorn 
on the other. The sun has 
risen, and we feel that the 
grind of the ascent is over and 
the real enjoyment about to 
begin. 

As we finish our last slice 
of bread and jam, the guides 
begin to uncoil our rope. 
It is rooft. iong, and we brought 
it with us from London. By 
the bright scarlet thread which 
runs through the centre of it we 
can be sure that it has with- 
stood the Government test in 
the Chatham Dockyard. Loops 
are tied at regular intervals, and one of these is slipped by each 
of us round his waist. Our head-guide goes first, the best 
amateur will probably follow, then comes the second guide, and 
I bring up the rear. Keeping the rope stretched between us, 
and holding a little loop of it in the left hand, while the ice-axe 
is grasped in the right, we set forth up a steeply inclined slope of 
snow. Presently we move along the crest of a snow ridge. 
Here we pay special attention to the rope, as this ridge is like a 
curling wave, the snow having been blown over till it projects to 
our left in a cornice, with a most unpleasant-looking precipice 
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below. Tokeep we!l 
on the other side, to 
keep far apart from 
each, and to have 
the rope taut—these 
are the means we use 
to ensure our safety. 
Now we gain rocks 
once more; firm, 
gritty rocks which 
give splendid hold, 
and yet interest us by 
engrossing our atten- 
tion while we try to 
climb them neatly and 
swiftly. A gully filled 
with earth and stones 
at last takes us toa 
gap in the main south 
ridge of the peak, and 
through it we have a 
marvellous glimpse of 
the great glaciers and 
mountains beyond. 
We stand at the top of a tremendous wall of rock, and are 
now about to begiu the really difficult portion of the ascent. Up 
to now we have been climbing sun-warmed rocks inclined at a 
moderate angle. Henceforward we go up steep slabs on the 
north side of the Rothhorn. Fine weather is essential for such 
an ascent, and I never again desire to repeat my experience of a 
descent of the Rothhkorn in a bitter wind and a snowstorm. 

We first mount a little, then go right over on to the north 
side and make a level traverse. It is in traversing that each 
member of a party is most thrown on his own resources. In 
ascending or descending in a straight line, much help can be 
given by the first (who is always the best) man up, or the last 
down. But in traversing horizontally, though the guides can 
often place themselves in safe positions where they could with- 
stand the shock of a slip, yet a slip, should one occur, is more 
dangerous, and liable, if not to have fatal results, at any rate to 
bruise the slipper. Therefore a difficult traverse is not a fit 
piece of gymnastics for a beginner or for a poor climber. This 
traverse has good holds for the hands all along, and is but a 
rope’s length. Next comes the ascent, straight up, of the slabs. 
Here the responsibility is almost entirely on our leading guide. 
As soon as he is in a firm position he will tell the climber behind 
him to come up, steadily drawing in the rope as the amateur 
advances. The latter will then stop where he is (a proceeding 
of which some most dangerous members of the climbing 
fraternity are incapable), and the manceuvre will be repeated, 
the same thing happening with regard to the second guide and 
myself. We now mount in this manner, gradually worming 
ourselves up the slabs, yet, 
thanks to the excellence of our 
guides, the perfect condition of 
the mountain, which is nowhere 
glazed with ice, and our own 
steadiness and experience, never 
in danger. At length we once 
more gain the ridge, and look 
down a sheer precipice towards 
Zermatt. We have now some 
delightful scrambling in the sun, 
and as we near the summit we 
pass round a rock which actually 
overhangs the valley beneath. 
line holes into which the whole 
hand can be thrust, and sound 
cracks for the feet, deprive this 
short and most .interesting 
passage of all risk or even diffi- 
culty, and in a few moments 
more we walk on to the summit. 

A comfortable mountain-top 
is a pleasant thing. Some tops 
there are, such as that of the 
Crast Agiizza, where you must 
all sit like birds onarail. Others, 
like the Ober Gabelhorn, which 
you can only approach singly, 
and must quit immediately, 
consisting, as it usually does, of 
a lump of overhanging snowy 
cornice. Others, again, are so 
large that you cannot realise you 
really are on the top, while but 
few are the ideal of combined 
comfort and sensationalism. To 
this latter class the summit of 
the Rothhorn belongs, and we are 
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* tempted to linger long 
on it. This °Q-a.mer 
and we remain till 10 
o’clock, eating, photo- 
graphing, and admir- 
ing the view. We 
must now be off, how- 
ever, as we intend 
descending the Zinal 
side of the peak, a 
more formidable 
undertaking than re- 
turning to Zermatt. 
We quickly pass 
along the easy ridge 
near the top, but all 
of a sudden it comes 
to an end, and I look 
down into _ space. 
The guide behind 
me tells me to wait a 
moment. He  ad- 
vances close to me, 
sits down with his 

feet against a projecting bit of rock, gathers up the loose rope 

between us, and then tells me to ‘go straight down.”. This I 

unhesitatingly do, relying on obtaining support from’ the rope 

should I need it. I move very carefully, at first in a sitting 
posture, till I can see what is below. Then I turn inwards 
towards the rock, and, being watchful to take full advantage of 
the infrequent but magnificently firm ledges, I keep on descending 
till the guide calls to me, ‘‘ The rope is nearly up.” Then I look 
out for a place where I can remain till he comes down and again 
sends me ahead. All the time my mind is fully occupied in 
attending to the placing of my feet and hands. Unless I calculate 
several steps ahead, I shall very likely lead off with the wrong 

foot, and, being unable to change em route, have to scramble a 

yard or two up again, and the same with my hands. It is a 

pleasure, too, though realising the security the rope gives in case 

of a slip, to avoid as far as possible being either pulled or 
supported by it. One takes pride in climbing in good style and 
unaided a really difficult piece of rock. We descend ridges, cross 
over the tops of projecting towers, pass along a knife-edge of 
rock by grasping it beneath our arms, and finally we come once 
more to snow. Here, under ordinary circumstances, the difh-: 
culties are at an end, but some years ago we had the unpleasant 
experience of finding them just beginning. It was late in the 
year, and instead of snow we found hard ice. To cut steps 
down to the level glacier below would have been a work of hours, 
and one neither of the guides cared about. However, it seemed 
the only thing to be done, when a very extraordinary suggestion 
was made by one of us, to the effect that it would not be a bad 
idea to turn round and go home 

.to Zermatt over the top of the 
Rothhorn! The matter was 
put to the vote, carried by a 
majority of two, and in one hour 

and twenty-five minutes Roman 

Imboden had brought his breath- 
less party back again to the top 

of the Rothhorn ! 

But to-day we are going 
down to Zinal, and the snow is 
excellent, so we can tread out 
good steps where it is steep, and 
put on the pace lower down, till 
at last snow gives way to rough 
glacier ice, the rope is removed, 
and we soon reach the Con- 
stantia “Hotel” (in my time 
the dirty Mountet Hut), where 
tea awaits us. Then a beautiful 
walk, first over glacier, after- 
wards on a path amidst flowery 
meadows, in the cool of the day, 
takes us to peaceful ‘Zinal in 
time for dinner. 

I cannot illustrate my re- 
marks by photographs taken 
on the Rothhorn, because on 
the only occasion that I took 
my camera the results were 
what Imboden, my _ guide, 
might with truth describe, as 
he does all photographs of 
mountains, as ‘simply robbish, 
ma’am.” However, as I have 
said before, rock mountains, 
though of infinite variety, have 
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therefore, selected a certain number of my _ photographs 
taken on other ascents, in order to make clearer the various 
points I have dwelt on. I cannot hope to have conveyed to the 
reader more than the faintest breath of the charm cast by the 
spirit of the Alps over those who seek her in her mountain 
dwelling, but if I have in any degree made clearer to anyone 
that climbing is a pursuit which exercises alike the body and the 
mind, and should greatly benefit both, then I shall be very 
happy in the result | have attained. 
ELIZABETH LE BLonp. 


M. MAETERLINCK . . 
. & THE HONEY BEE. 


MAETERLINCK in this his latest book does not make such a new 
departure as might be supposed from the title. True, he has 
changed the theme and subject. Instead of a romantic old 
castle on the verge of a wood he has his ‘‘ domes of straw,” and 

e in place of forlorn princess and cruel mother he has queens, 
drones, and workers of the hive. But the same philosophy— 

French, modern, feverish—and the same vein of poetry, thin but genuine, that 
inspired the dramas and the essays, are brought to bear on the economy of the 
hive. The beekeeper should be told plainly that ‘* The Life cf the Honey Bee” 
(Allen) is not designed for practical purposes. M. Maeterlinck promises 
hereafter to write a ‘‘technical”’ work on bee-keeping. Nor is it scientific 
work in any proper sense of the word. The author appears to be quite 
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familiar both with the bees and the books written concerning them, but he writes 
neither as a simple observer nor as a collector of facts. With him the moral is 
everything. It is this republic in a wooden box that has seized upon his 
imagination, and you might fancy him sitting in the old Flemish garden he 
descrites so well, musing and moralising in front of the ‘skeps.” But the 
simple -rural person, even if he be not a Lord Rosebery, will make one 
more mi take if from this he should conclude that the book is a prolonged 
dissertation on the old theme of Isaac Watts, ‘* How doth the little busy bee.” 
Science has rendered plain much that formerly was obscure in the life of the 
bee, and M. Maeterlinck fits dazzling new facts with equally dazzling new 
comment.. The facts are new only in the sense that they have not yet 
become part of popular bee-lore. To M. Maeterlinck it appears as though 
there had grown up in the bee world a morality entirely different from 
that evolved out of human institutions. And this admirably suits the 
mysticism which forms so much of his personality. He invents what he 
calls ‘the spirit of the hive,” which seems almost to have the authority of a 
divine command : 7 


“It regulates the workers’ labours, with due regard to their age ; it allots 
their task to the nurses which tend the nymphs and the larvze, the ladies of 
honour who wait on the queen and never allow her out of their sight; the 
house-bees, who air, refresh, or heat the hive by fanning their wings; the 
architects, masons, wax-workers, sculptors, etc.” 


Here we think the assumption is far-fetched. If in that world of. insects 
there were, as among men, individuals who actually devoted themselves to 
particular arts and crafts, such as masonry, architecture, sculpture, and the like, 
M. Maeterlinck would be credible; but here, as elsewhere, he is purely speculative. 
Instead of building up on positive facts, he hazards a guess for the economy of 
humn life, and inthis manner gets in the poetry. How much, for instance; 
has the poet’s fancy ‘‘ read in” before this passage was written descriptive of the 
songs of the bees: 


“They have, however, a whole gamut of sounds that we can distinguish, 
ranging from profound delight to menace, distress, and anger ; they have the ode of 
the queen, the songs of abundance, the psalms of grief, and, lastly, the long and 
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mysterious war cries the adolescent princesses send forth during the combats and 
massacres that precede the nuptial flight.” 


Who but M. Maeterlinck would have read all that into the buzzing of the 
bee, and who but he would have described the grubs in this way : 


‘© On all sides, asleep in their closely-sealed cradles, in this infinite super- 
position of marvellous six-sided cells, lie thousands of nymphs, whiter than milk, 
who, with folded arms and head bent forward, wait the hour of awakening. In 
their uniform tombs that, isolated, become nearly transparent, they seem almost 
like hoary gnomes lost in deep thought, or legions of virgins whom the folds of 
the shroud have contorted, who are buried in hexagonal prisms that some 
inflexible geometrician has multiplied to the verge of delirium.” 


Here is a description of the queen bee that is highly characteristic of the 
author’s method : 


‘©The habits, the passions, that we regard as inherent in the bee will 
all be lacking in her. She will not crave for air, or the light of the sun ; she will 
die without having once tasted a flower. Ter existence will pass in the shadow, 
in the midst of a restless thron:, her sole occupation the indefatigable blank for 
cradles that she must fill. On the other hand, she alone will know the disquiet 
of love. Not even twice, it may be, in her life shall she look on the light, for 
the departure of the swarm is by no means inevitable; on one occasion only, 
perhaps, will she make use of her wings, but then it will be to fly to her lover.” 


Perhaps our author is at his best in describing ‘* The Nuptial Flight,” but 
he is also very French and modern and not very healthy there, not quotable in 
fact, so we pass on to the massacre of the males : 

“They wake in pious wonder, they cannot believe their eyes, and their 
astonishment struggles through their sloth as a moonbeam through marshy water. 
They stare amazedly round them, convinced that they must be victims of some 
mistake ; and the mother-idea of their life being first to assert itself in their dull 
brains, they take a step towards the vats of honey to seek comfort there. But 
ended for them are the days of May 
honey, the wine-flower of lime trees and 
fragrant ambrosia of thyme, and sap 
of marjoram and white clover. Where 
the path once lay open to the kindly 
abundant reservoirs, that so invit- 
ingly offered their waxen and sugary 
mouths, there stands now a_ burning 
bush all alive with poisonous, bristling 
stings.” 

These quotations will, we think, 
give a fairly accurate idea of the manner 
in which M. Maeterlinck has written of 
the honey bee. The book is essentially 
a book of meditations, and the thoughts 
are not those of a careful, cautious 
student of science, but of a fanciful and 
dreamy nature that is rich in many 
things, but not in logic. Add to 
this a certain hectic glow of 
Paris, a taste for dweiling on 
what is strange and cruel and im- 
passioned. The treatment of Nature 
is sensational, as opposed to that 
method which assumes nothing except 
that all phenomena are due to simple 
natural causes, in life they are prac- 
tically due to the sun, and therefore 
is ever seeking facts to prove that a 
certain harmony pervades Nature. 
M. Maeterlinck prefers to seek for 
mystery, to dwell on contrasts and 
contradictions, and wax eloquent over 
apparent discords. He has written a 
book that, just because he has not 
followed sound lines, is unlikely to 
have any enduring fame; but it has 
a quick, immediate interest, and really deserves to he read and studied. The 
work of translation has been excellently done by Mr. Al'red Sutro, who has 
rendered the difficult and often obscure French of Maeterlinck into English 
that is limpidly clear without any lack of vigour. 


OTTER-HUNTING . . . 
IN. ARRAN. 


: ON chien chasse de race.” If the dog comes of a 
good stock there is no trouble in this regard, and 
he hunts by nature. The trouble rather is to 
prevent his hunting that which he should not hunt. 
We do indeed know of a keeper in the Lowlands 

of West Scotland who proceeded on a different theory 

from this. His maxim, and indubitably it was right so 
far, was that the most deadly canine sin was lack of keen- 
ness. Therefore he used to encourage his young dogs to 
run riot after everything, fur, feather, and what you will. It is 
possible that in this way he worked out the salvation of a dog or 
two who would otherwise never have been rescued from their 
slough of indifference; but, after all, it is so uncommon a sin of 
dog-flesh, this lack of keenness, although such a deadly one, 
that it almost amounts toa quantity to be neglected. It hardly 
ever happens. On the other hand, that keeper, almost 
beyond question, must have suffered very many unnecessary 
troubles with his pupils by thus encouraging them to play 
ducks and drakes with the Riot Act as a basis for their future 
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education. He made it answer, and broke dogs well, but 
rather, as we are bound to think, in spite of his system than by 
reason of it. 

For the most part, then, it is evident that what 
‘‘ breaking ’”’ means, is the breaking of a dog out of some 


habit that is instinctive to it. A dog does not need, generally, 
to be taught to hunt, but rather not to hunt the wrong 
quarry in the wrong way. This is what breaking means with 
regard to dogs that are to be taught to be skilled assistants of 
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the man with a gun. But it does not need anything like 
the same amount of science and breaking to teach dogs to 
hunt cleverly for game that they themselves are to have 
the fun of catching, for this is obviously the natural work 
of the dog; it is the way that we see the wild dogs and 
their first cousins the wolves getting their livelihood to-day. 
The instinct is there, without any implanting. | What 
is not there is the discrimination, which man, their deity, 
must teach them, as to what they are to hunt and what they 
are to refrain from hunting, in order todo his pleasure. The grey- 
hound is not taught the special value of the “go-bye,” the ‘ kill,” 
the “turn,” and other points 
of coursing. He chases the 
hare as best he may by instinct. 
But the foxhound is taught 
to “’ware hare” and ‘“’ware 
mutton,” and ‘*’ware,”’ in fact, 
in a general way, everything 
but fox. He is taught too, 
although this comes to him 
more or less instinctively, to 
make his forward casts when he 
loses the line of his fox. Partly 
by art it is that he does this, 
no doubt having learned it 
from the huntsman, or, if 
he be a pup, imitating the 
example of his elders and 
betters, and partly it is an 
instinct. Also it is partly his 
instinct, and partly the lash of 
the whipper-in, that teaches 
him he is more likely to have 
success in hunting his fox if he 
stick together with his fellows 
in a pack, co-operating, than 
if he go off after his own inven- 
tions, following a fox and a 
line of his own. 

There are exceptions as to 
this absolute eclecticism of the 
foxhound. There are cases in 
which it is the will of his human 
deity that he shall hunt other things besides the fox. Sometimes, 
as on Exmoor, it is the red-deer stag; sometimes, as in the New 
Forest, the fallow buck ; sometimes, as on many a river in these 
British islands, it is the fish-poacher, the otter. There is, of 
course, the otter-hound proper. There is also the staghound, as 
distinct from the deerhound—-a variety of the foxhound breed— 
larger, but scarcely to be distinguished. 

But the otter-hound is of another breed altogether, a 
splendid, heavy-jowled, shaggy-coated fellow. with a most 
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attractive roughness and unkemptness about his whole 
appearance, and a deep voice of fine bass music. Such 
is the otter-hound to the business bred. In the glorious island 
of Arran, since Mr. Carnaby Foster {has made it his home 
—and, we fancy, never before — they hunt the otter in the 
old recognised fashion that is not used anywhere else in the 
Highlands of Scotland (and Arran is undoubtedly High- 
land, by the character of its features and its people, though 
south, on the map, of many parts that are Lowland of no 
less certainty). Elsewhere it is 
matter of hunting him out, with 
terriers, from cairns by the 
seaside, and shooting him, as 
if he were a wretched rabbit, 
as he makes a bolt for the 
water. That is the normai 
Highland fashion of dealing 
with him. But now, in Arran, 
you may see the real thing 
—the great shaggy hounds, 
the meet by the river-side 
—by the Doughrie Burn, it 
may be — then the hunt for 
the otter’s scent along the 
stream, with Mr. Foster en- 
couraging the hounds. with 
voice and horn. He is no 
novice at the business, for he 
was for some while Master 
of the hounds that Lord Hill 
used to hunt and that used to 
show splendid sport on the 
Welsh rivers — perhaps the 
Melton of the otter-hunter. Not 
that we wish to make any com- 
parison between Wales and 
Devonshire, or any of the other 
centres of this delightful form of sport, There is no mystery about 
breaking these hounds to the work, and even foxhounds take to the 
hunting of theotter just as readily as if they were tothe manner bred; 
and, indeed, I believe (though I will not vouch for it) that at one 
time it was one and the same pack of foxhounds that in winter 
were Lord Hill’s foxhounds in Ireland, and in the summer turned 
into Mr. Hill’s otter-hounds in Wales, the same pack hunting, 
the Irish fox in winter, and in summer the Welsh otter. In any 
case, the foxhound not only takes kindly to the hunting of the 
otter, but is practically better than the other, as his smooth coat 
does not carry so much moisture. Singularly enough the foxhound 
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THE MEET. Copyright 
seems even more ready than the otter-hound to face the water. He 
is faster on land, equally fearless of the punishing jaws, and as 
accurate on the scent. The only quality in which he yields to 
the hound whose proper quarry the otter is supposed to be is 
in the tone of his voice, which does not compare for rich 
deep melody with that of the otter-hound. This is merely 
an esthetic consideration, of course, but if we are to strip sport 
bare of all its esthetic circumstances, we shall find a compara- 
tively unattractive skeleton left. Sport without its beautiful 
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surroundings would be poor sport indeed, whether it be the otter 
or any other bird or beast of venery that we are chasing. The 
esthetic surroundings are very much in evidence in this beautiful 
island of Arran, where the majestic head of Goatfell is a grand 
and constant feature crowning the purple heather and the fine 
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and a few dependents. In another illustration Mr. Foster 
is THRowinG Orr with a pack composed chiefly of foxhounds, 
to draw the beautiful Machrie Waiter. It is a very typical 
Arran scene, the quiet beauty of the little birch and alder 
fringed burn contrasting with the majesty of the mountains 
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seacoast line with its glens and bays. There are no big rivers 
in Arran, but there are many burns of various sizes, the 
principal perhaps being this burn that runs down by the Doughrie 
Lodge and is the scene in which our illustrations are taken. The 
first of the pictures shows the pack of true OrrerR-HOUNDS IN 
KENNEL, The 
second shows 
THe Meet, with 
the Duchess of 
Hamilton in the 
carriage and the 
jew members of 
the highly select 
field. In Arran 
the hunting ol 
the otter is 


altogether a 
private affair. 


The hounds 
belonged to Mr. 
Carnaby Foster, 
who gave them 
to the Duchess 
of Hamilton. 
The streams that 
the otters fre- 
quent are far 
remote from 
Lamlash,  Bro- 
dick, and _ the 
other small 
watering-places 
on the East Coast 
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whither the 

visitors resort in such numbers from Glasgow and elsewheré 
in the summer season. So even if there were the will to make 
the fields large, it could not easily be done; and it is perhaps 
more after the traditions of the old style of hunting that the 
meet should be the rendezvous merely for the house party 





that show on the far horizon. Arran constantly presents these 
contrasts, of which the one feature seems to enhance the force 
and beauty of the other. 
On the day of the taking of the photographs from which 
these pictures are reproduced, the best laid schemes of men and 
/ hounds went far 
agley for the 
want of that 
indispensable 
aid to otter- 
hunting, the 
otter. He is the 
crowning joy of 
the otter-hunt- 
ing, and yet for 
enjoyment of 
splendid beauty 
of sea-scape, 
landscape, of 
purple heather, of 
golden bracken, 
of birch and 
alder, of burn 
and mountain, 
he .was not 
needed. All 
these blessed 
things were to 
be had, without 
him, in Nature’s 
own abundance. 
Nevertheless, it 
would have been 
WATER. Copyright so much the 
better had a kill 
rewarded the skilled efforts of huntsman and of hounds. But it 
could not be. 
Therefore one made the best not of a bad, but of a right 
good job, and thanked Heaven and the noble Isle of Arran 
ior a glorious day. 
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HE name and fame of Haddon Hall have lifted that 
historic house to such a height of dignity and conse- 
quence among the glorious mansions of ancient England, 
that it stands as the chief exemplar, and the speaking 
voice, as it were, of the dwelliag-places of our long dead 

sires. Who can walk with soul unmoved among the stately 
groves of Penshurst, where Sydney passed his boyhood? says 
Washington Irving; or who, he continues, can look without 
fondness upon the tree that is said to have been planted on his 
birthday; or ramble among the classi: bowers of Hagley; or 
pause among the solitudes of Windsor Forest and look at the 
oaks around, huge, grey, and time-worn, like the old castle 
towers, and not feel as if he were surrounded by so many 
monuments of long-enduring glory? “It is then, when viewed 
in this light, that planted groves and stately avenues, turreted 
castles, and cultivated parks have an advantage over the more 
luxuriant beauties of unassisted Nature; it is then that they teem 
with moral asscciations, and keep up the ever-interesting story of 
human existence.’ Who, we may ask, with these thoughts in 
our minds, can visit Haddon Hall and not be filled with the 
moving story and the fond romance of humanity? What 
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memories of old-time glories, ambitions, and occupations, of 
passions long stilled, and yet of emotions that are ours, are 


‘evoked as we walk in the golden shade of the sycamores and 


limes, or linger on the terrace under the low-hanging boughs of 
the yews, with that wondrous range of buildings before us and 
those glorious windows out of which looked lovingly into their 
garden the men and women of long ago? Even in Derbyshire, 
that ‘‘amphitheatre of renowned persons,’’ which possesses the 
ancient strongholds of Castleton and Codnor, the stately edifice 
of Chatsworth, and such time-honoured mansions as Hardwick, 
Barlborough, Tissington, South Wingfield, Kedleston, Radborne, 
and many more, there is no rival to historic Haddon. A few 
places may be more magnificent, but the transcendental delight 
of the home of the Vernons lies in its happy union of history and 
poetry with rare beauty of architecture and the external charms 
of an old garden, and a beautiful neighbouring land. Where else 
can we receive such impressions of ancient greatness touched with 
the witchery of bygone romance ? 

It matters not whether you approaci’ Haddon Hall from the 
direction of the famous anglers’ resort of the Peacock at 
Rowsley, or from the ancient town of Bakewell on the other 
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hand, the prospect is equally 
charming. That wonderful dale 
of the Wye, which is so full of 
varied attractions, is here vested 
ina sylvan garment, and as we 
approach, upon the sloping 


platform of limestone, we see 
rising amid the trees that mar- 
vellous pile of grey battlements 


and towers. In the bottom of 
the valley are cornfields and 
meadows, with many trees by 
the famous trout and grayling 
stream, which winds its sinuous 
way amid tall grasses and 
reflects in its placid reaches the 
umbrageous thickets that clothe 
the steeps. 

Haddon Hall, like _ its 
garden, owes much of its charm 
and picturesqueness to the slope 
upon which it stands. It is 
unusual, in that ranges of 
buildings enclose two complete 
courtyards, each as quaint and 
delightful as the other. Before 
you enter, however, you have 
been charmed by the rustic 
beauty of the cottage, and by 
the quaintness of the peacock 
and other forms curiously 
clipped in yew. It may be well, 
before we speak of the historic 
and legendary interests of 
Haddon Hall, briefly to describe 
the arrangement of the house 
itself, premising that here we 
learn as much of the manner of 
life of the medieval and Tudor 
gentlemen as can be learned in 
any other place in England. 
The visitor passes into the 
lower courtyard by the gate 
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tower at its north-western angle, 
and, immediately after passing 
the porter’s lodge, is delighted 
with the beautiful structures 
which form the enclosure. The 
area is divided into two levels by 
three steps, which extend across 
it from north to south, and thus 
gains much  picturesqueness. 
On the lower or western side is 
the ‘Chaplain’s Room,” and, 
opposite to the entrance, the 
Domestic Chapel, of which the 
south aisle is very ancient, and 
probably belongs to a_ time 
before the Vernons came _ to 
Haddon. It is worthy of note 
that this chapel does not stand 
at right angles to the line of 
buildings on the western side, 
and that its chancel window 
thus stands external to the line 
of building on the garden front 
outside, whence it forms a note- 
worthy feature. The upper part 
of this lower courtyard is formed 
chiefly of the splendid windows 
of the Great Hall, of which the 
low, broad chimney forms a very 
striking object, and very pic- 
turesque also is the projecting 
porch, through which we gain 
access to the lobby separating the 
hall on the right from the kitchen 
and offices on the left. The 
Minstrels’ Gallery in the hall is 
over the entrance passage, while 
the dais is at the other end, and 
still has the great oak table at 
which the lord and his family 
dined in ancient days. Behind 
the hall is the private dining- 
room, and the beautiful drawing- 
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room above, both of which we 
illustrate, and from whose 
windows there are delight‘ul 
views down the course of the 
Wye. The kitchen, on the other 
side of the lobby, is approached 
by a sloping passage, and has a 
vast fireplace and ancient 
culinary appliances, while the 
buttery, wine-cellar, and sundry 
offices are close adjacent. 

This range of buildings, 
including the hall and kitcken, 
forms the lower or western side 
of the second courtyard, which, 
like the other, is surrounded by 
buildings of exceeding quaint- 
ness, wherein are several tapes- 
tried and panelled rooms. The 
magnificent Long Gallery or 
ballroom, which is a_ chief 
splendour of the place, extending 
along the southern and 
projecting on the east upon the 
terrace, has glorious bays which 


side 


command superb views of the- 


garden, from which they are 
themselves most impressive and 
picturesque features. The 
extreme quaintness, beauty, and 
attractiveness of the architecture 
will be seen in the pictures which 
accompany this article. The 
gallery is entered by remarkable 
segmental steps of solid oak, and 
is richly panelled and character- 
istically adorned. At the further 
end is a doorway leading into 
the buildings which form the 
uppermost or eastern side of the 
mansion, where is the Anteroom, 
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with “ Dorothy Vernon’s Steps,” 
which lead down to the lovely 
terrace. The finest view of the 
whole range of buildings is 
gained from the lofty Eagle, or 
Peveril, Tower, which is on the 
higher level of the eastern side, 
and commands not only the two 
courtyards, but the upper and 
lower gardens on the south side, 
and a great prospect of the 
lovely valley of the Wye. 
Before we pass out into the 
gardens, we shall glance at some- 
thing of the personal interests 
and legendary history of the 
ancient place. The first recorded 
possessor was one William 
Peveril, a reputed kinsman of 
the Conqueror’s, who was owner 
also of Peveril’s Place in the 
Peak at Castleton, and the last 
of whose family . possessing 
Haddon fled abroad on suspicion 
of having poisoned Ranulph, 
Earl of Chester. It is conjec- 
tured that some of the founda- 
tions of the mansion may go 
back even to the Peverils’ time. 
It was towards the end of the 
twelfth century that the place 
passed to the Vernons by the 
marriage of Richard de Vernon 
with <Avicia, a daughter of 
William de Avenell, who had 
possessed the place under the 
King. Not all of it came to the 
Vernons, however, owing to the 
fact that there was a co-heiress, 
but ultimately the whole estate 
of Nether Haddon—to give it 
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its full name— 
passed into their 
hands. 

Those who 
investigate the 
history of the 
structure of 
Haddon Hall will 
learn that it has 
been a_ creation 
to which nearly 
every subsequent 
possessor up to 
the seventeenth 
century added 
something. It was 
the first Vernon 
of Haddon who 
surrounded _ his 
mansion with a 
curtain wall for 
protection 
against the un- 
ruly, and his 
authority to build 
it is still in the 
possession of the 
Duke of Rutland 
at Belvoir. It 
seems very likely 
that the older 
parts of the 
chapel belong to 
Richard de Ver- 
non’s time. The 
later Vernons 
held the place 


through a female descent, for Richard’s only daughter married 
a certain Gilbert le Franceys, who was doubtless a Frenchman, 
but whose descendants came to be known by the greater name 
of Vernon. As years went by the Vernons of Haddon married 
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many successive 
heiresses and co- 
heiresses, gain- 
ing great posses- 
sions in various 
places. Thus the 
family was en- 
riched, and no 
doubt to its 
growing wealth 
was due much of 
the beauty of 
Haddon. Inthe 
fourteenth 
century the 
place was broadly 
complete in its 
general cha- 
racter, the chapel 
and Great Hall 
with the various 
ranges of build- 
ings round the 
courts being then 
in existence, 
though the Long 
Gallery belongs 
toalaterage. It 
was Richard de 
Vernon, a man of 
might in his time, 
who died in 
1377, that added 
the porch to the 
Great Hall. Two 
Sir Richards fol- 
lowed in succes- 


sion, the last of whom was Speaker in the Parliament at Leicester 
in 1426, as well as Treasurer of Calais and Captain of Rouen, but 
more interesting to the visitor to Haddon as the builder of the 
His successor, Sir William Vernon, also 
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Copyright THE 
married an heiress, and gained great possessions in Shropshire, 
where he is buried; but, nevertheless, like his fathers, he went on 
building at Haddon, particularly in improving the chapel. His 
son, Henry Vernon, followed him, of whom it was characteristic 
that he always contrived to be on the right side of the hedge at a 
time in which few men could be secure. Hewasa soldier in whom 
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the King-maker had trust.“ Henry, I pray you fail not now, as 
ever I may do for you,” wrote Warwick to him in March, 1471, 
and he added, ‘‘ Yonder man I-dward,” lately landed in the North, 
was fast making his way South ‘with Ilemings, Easterlings, 
and Danes,” and Henry Vernon of Haddon was to march to 
Coventry “in all haste possible, as my very singular trust is in 
you, and as I may do things to 
your weal or worship hereafter.” 
ut Henry Vernon, with the 
discretion which is the better 
part of valour, appears to have 
stayed at home instead of put- 
ting ail to the test at Barnet, 
and, as one writer says, he 
seems to have pursued the 
policy of masterly inactivity 
which was so safe in the Wars 
of the Roses. His diplomacy 
was so successful that he was 
in the confidence ot both parties, 
for no sooner had Margaret 
been defeated at Tewkesbury 
than the Duke of Clarence, 
brother of Edward IV., wrote 
to inform him that ‘* Edward, 
late called Prince,” had been 
‘slain in plain battle.” Richard 
III. also put. trust in Henry 
Vernon, and summoned him 
with troops he had promised 
before the battle of Bosworth 
but Vernon must have acted 
with singular discretion, for he 
was presently in high favour 
with Henry VII., who made 
him a Knight of the Bath and 
Comptroller of Prince Arthur’s 
household. The knight carried 
on the work at Haddon, and 
completed the buildings over- 
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embellishing the drawing- 
room. 

We must now pass on to 
the famous Sir George Vernon, 
the bluff ‘King of the Peak,” 
who was his grandson or great- 
erandson. Sir George was a 
man of much wealth, and his 
vast hospitality became _pro- 
verbial and made him one of 
the most popular men of his 
time. He raised the north- 
western tower, completed the 
dining-room, and did a great 
deal of other work at Haddon, 
and doubtless formed the garden 
on the south side. 

Dorothy Vernon, whose 
romance has contributed no 
little to the fame of Haddon 
Hall, was the daughter and 
ultimately the sole heiress of 
this ‘* King of the Peak.” We 
are left to imagination in regard 
to many of the circumstances 
of her love match with John 
Manners, the second son of Sir 
Thomas Manners, first Earl of 
Rutland. We do not know 
whether Sir George Vernon 
objected to Manners on personal 
grounds, or on grounds of reli- 
gion—-for Manners was a bitter 
enemy of the old faith, and was 
instrumental at Padley, in 
Derbyshire, in securing the arrest of missionary priests, who 
were afterwards hanged, drawn, and quartered—or whether, 
again, he had formed other views as to his daughter’s 
juture. Whatever may have been the case, it is asserted by 
tradition that the attachment between Jobn Manners and 
Dorothy Vernon was a secret one, or at least that their meeting 
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was under her father’s ban. The storv goes that the ardent 
lover haunted the neighbouring woods disguised as a forester or 
hunter, in the hope of gaining a sight of his lady, or a stolen 
interview, or a note dropped from a window. According to 
tradition, the famous elopement took place on an occasion of 
some festivity at the Hall, held, as some aver, in honour of the 
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marriage or Dorothy’s elder sister. John Manners had horses 
near, and Dorothy stole down the steps from the Anteroom 
and along the terrace to where he was waiting. The sound of 
their horses’ hoofs was drowned in the noise of the revelry, and 
after galloping all night they reached Aylston, in Leicestershire, 
where they were married on the morrow. Of these things does 
the visitor think when he lingers on Dorothy Vernon’s Terrace, 
and the memory of her romance will long cling to the ancient 
walls of Haddon. He may see her kneeling effigy in the church 
at Bakewell, and, as Mr. Leyland says, in his ‘“ Peak of 
Derbyshire,” ‘‘ If her features should strike him as homely and 
somewhat unattractive withal, 
he will bethink him what 
profound depths of feeling, and 
what strange capacities for 
romance, exist unsuspected in 
the life of every day.” 

John Manners was a man 
of wealth and consideration, 
rich in his many friends in 
the Midlands, and possessing 
a brother who appears to have 
been his altey ego. ‘Their corre- 
spondence throws a good deal 
of light upon the society of the 
time, and they appear to have 
been in the confidence of the 
Earl of Shrewsbury in relation 
to his quarrel with his wife, 
the celebrated ‘“ Bess of Hard- 
wick,” who was such a great 
builder of Derbyshire houses. 
The Earl wrote to John 
Manners in 1586 that he would 
have been down before but for 
his “wicked wife—her tittling 
in Her Majesty’s ear.” The 
Countess seemed to have gained 
the Queen’s favour, ‘for at an 
earlier date Roger Manners 
had written to his brother John 
at Haddon: ‘ Her Majesty 
hath been sundry times in hand 
with him for his wife, but he 
will nowise agree to accept 
her,” and ‘Your great Earl is 
very well, save that he is more 
stout against his lady than 
ever he was.” Thus we see 
John Manners playing his part 
in the life and society of his 
time. He survived his wife 
many long years, and _ lived 
quietly on his estate at Had- 
don, but took an important 
part in some political concerns, 
and was one of the escort of 
Mary Queen of Scots when 
she was removed to Tutbury 
in 1585. He it was who 
built the splendid Long 
Gallery at Haddon, and since 
his death in 1611 no important 
changes have been made in the 
place. The length of the 
splendid chamber is t1oofft., its 
width 18ft., and its height 15ft. 
The whole of the flooring, as 
well as the solid steps by which 
it is entered, are said to have 
been cut from a single oak 
which grew in the park. The 
wainscot is singularly rich, the 
panels, which are arched, being 
separated by fluted pilasters, 
and above are the boar’s head 
of Vernon and the peacock Copyright 
of Manners, with roses and 
thistles alternated. In the windows the shields of Rutland 
and Shrewsbury are emblazoned, with the royal arms of 
England, and the whole of the details are very rich and 
beautiful. 

John Manners, the husband of Dorothy Vernon, was fol- 
lowed at Haddon by his son, Sir George Manners, whose son 
John succeeded as eighth Earl of Rutland, and lived alternately 
at Belvoir and Haddon, and espoused the cause of Parliament. 
He shared in the Restoration, and, though living much at Belvoir, 
appears to have exercised prodigious hospitality at Haddon, 
where there was a huge consumption of beeves and sheep at 
the Christmas of 1663. The ninth Earl was created Marquis of 
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Granby and Duke of Rutland. Although John, the third Duke, 
occasionally lived at Haddon, it was during his time that his 
family finally ceased to reside in this ancient place, which was 
dismantled as a residence about the year 1740. 

It was after the place came into the possession of the family 
of Manners that the terraces as they exist now were formed, and 
they are certainly among the most beautiful examples of garden 
architecture and construction in this country. A singular charm 
pervades the upper terrace, and, though we may reflect that the 
actual features we see cannot be associated with Dorothy Vernon, 
we are well content with the glorious character they possess. 
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This secluded garden on the south side of Haddon Hall, 
with its descents and slopes, is not of great extent, but is of 
peculiarly rich and tasteful character, and is full of suggestion 
for those who have like opportunities. Like Haddon Hall 
itself, it is preserved by the present Duke of Rutland in a 
state of perfection, and with a religious care, which the admirable 
place well deserves. The beautiful surroundings of Haddon 
Hall, the rich woods and the avenue, add a great deal to 
the charm, and it is a thing for which we cannot be too 
thankful that such an exemplar of the domestic life of older 
Englishmen should still exist in the lovely dale of the Derbyshire 


Wye. 
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sf I? was achin’ for it—turrible achin’ for it—-an’ he 
would not be denied!” said Sergeant William 
Connor, of the Berkshire Regiment, in the 
sergeants’ mess at Suakim. two nights before the 
attack on McNeill’s zeriba at Tofrik. 

“Serve ‘im right.  Janders was too bloomin’ suddint,” 
skirled Henry Withers from the bottom of the table. 

“Too momentary, | believe you,” said Corporal Billy 
Bagshot (“a bloke as knows the dictionairy and the peerage by 
the mile,” according to Herry Withers, of the Sick Horse Depot, 
where William Connor’s trouble began). 

At the Sick Horse Depét Connor had, without good cause, 
made some disparaging remarks upon the charger ridden by 
Subadar Goordit Singh at the fight at Dihilbat Hill, which 
towers over the village of Hashin. Subadar Goordit Singh 
heard the remarks, and loving his welted, gibbet-headed charger 
as William Connor loved any woman who came his way, he spat 
upon the ground the sergeant’s foot covered, and made an evil- 
smiling remark., Thereupon Connor laid siege to the white- 
toothed, wild-bearded Sikh with words which suddenly came to 
renown, and left not a shred of glory to the garment of vanity 
the hillman wore. é 

He insinuated that the Sikh's horse was wounded at Hashin 
from behind by backing too far on the Guards’ Brigade on one 
side and on the Royal Mounted Infantry on the other. This 
was ungenerous and it was not true, for William Connor knew 
well the reputation of the Sikhs; but William’s blood was up, and 
the smile of the Subadar was hateful in his eyes. The truth was 
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that the Berkshire Regiment had had its chance at Dihilbat Hill 
and the Sikhs had not, though they met with no reverse. But 
William Connor refused to make a distinction between two 
squadrons of Bengal Cavalry which had been driven back upon 
the Guards’ square and the Sikhs who fretted on their bits, as 
it were. 

The Berkshire Regiment had done its work in gallant style 
up the steep slopes of Dihilbat, had cleired the summit of 
Osman Digna’s men, and had followed them with a raking fire 
as they retreated wildly into the mimosa bushes on the plain. 
The Berkshires were not by nature proud of stomach, but 
Connor was a popular man, and the incident of the Sick Horse 
Depot, as reported by Corporal Bagshot, who kept a diary, a 
dictionary, and a ‘* Dodd's,” tickled their imagination, and they 
went forth and swaggered before the Indian Native Contingent, 
singing a song made by Bagshot and translated into Irish idiom 
by William Connor. The song was meant to humiliate the 
Indian Native Contingent, and the Sikhs writhed under the 
raillery and looked black-—so black that word was carried to 
McNeill himself, who, in a fury, sent orders to the officers of 
the Berkshire Regiment to give the offenders a dressing 
down, for the Sikhs were not fellaheen, to be heckled with 
impunity. 

That was why, twenty-four hours after the offending song 
was made, it was suppressed ; and in the sergeants’ mess 
William Connor told the story, how an hour before he had met 
Subadar: Goordit Singh in the encampment, and the Subadar 
in a rage at the grin on Connor's face had made a rush at him, 
which the Irishman met with 
his foot, spoiling his wind. 
That had ended the incident 
for the moment, for the Sikh 
remembered in time, and 
William Connor had been 
escorted ‘‘ Berkshire way” by 
Corporal Bagshot and Henry 
Withers, of the Sick Horse 
Depot. <As the tale was told 
over and over again, there came 
softly from the lips of the only 
other Irishman in the regiment, 
Jimmy Coolin, a variant verse 
of the song that the great 
McNeill had stopped : 

** Where is the shame of it, 
Where was the blame of it, 
William Connor dear ?” 

It was well for Graham, 
Hunter, McNeill, and their 
brigades that William Connor 
and the Berkshires and the 
Subadar Goordit Singh had no 
idle time in which to sear 
their difficulties, for before 
another khamseen gorged the 
day with cutting dust, every 
department of the Service, 
from the Commissariat to the 
Balloon Detachment, was 
filling marching orders. There 
was a collision, but -it was 
the agreeable collision of pre- 
paration for a fight, for it was 
ordained that the Berkshires 
andthe Sikhsshould go shoulder 
to shoulder to establish a post 
in the desert between Suakim 
and Temui. 


a 


it 


‘** D’ye hear that, William 
Connor dear?” said Private 
Coolin when the orders came. 
** An’ y'll have Subadar Goordit 
Singh with his kahars and his 
bhistis and his dhooly bearers 
an’ his Lushai dandies an’ his 
bloomin’ bullock-carts steppin’ 
on y’r tail as ye travel, Misther 
Connor!” 

““Me tail is the tail of a 
kangaroo ; I’m strongest where 
they tread an me, Coolin!” 
answered Connor. ‘An’ 
drinkin’ the divil’s chlorides 
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° 
dhromedairy has turned me insides into a fourdry. I’m metal- 
plated, Coolin.” ( 

“So ye’il need if ye meet the Subadar betune the wars!” 

“Go back to y’r condinsation, Coolin. Bring water to the 
thirsty be gravitation an’ a four-inch main, an’ shtrengthen the 
soul of the Subadar wid hay cake, for he'll want it agin the day 
he leaves Timai behind! Go back to y’r condinsation, Coolin, 
an’ take truth to y’r soul that there’s many ways to die, an’ one 
o’ thim’s in the commysariat, Coolin—shame for ye !” 

Coolin had been drafted into the Commissariat Department, 
and was now variously employed, but chiefly at the Sandbag 
Redoubt, where the condensing ship did duty, sometimes at the 
south-east end of the harbour where the Indian Contingent 
watered. Coolin hated the duty, and because he was in a bitter 
mood his tongue was like a leaf of aloe. 

‘ll be drinkin’ condinsed spirits an’ atin’ hay cake whin 
the vultures do be peckin’ at what's lift uv ye, whin the Subadar’s 
done wid ye. I’d a drame about ye last noight, William Connor 
dear—three times I dramed it,” 

Suddenly Connor’s face was clouded. ‘ Whist, thin, 
Coolin,” said he suddenly. ‘* Hadendowas I've no fear uv, an’ 
Subadars are Injy nagurs anyhow, though fellow-soldiers uv the 
Queen that’s good to shtand befront uv biscuit-boxes or behoind 
thim; an’ wan has no fear of the thing that’s widout fear, an’ 
death’s iron enters in aisy when mortial strength’s behoind it. 
But drames—l’ve had enough uv drames in me toime, I have 
that, Coolin!” Heshuddered alittle. ‘What was it ye dramed 
again, Coolin? Was there anything but the dramin’—anny noise, 
or sound, or spakin’?”’ 

Coolin lied freely, for to disturb William Connor was little 
enough compensation for being held back at Suakim while the 
Berkshires and the Sikhs were off for a scrimmage in the desert. 

‘Nothin’ saw I wid open eye, an’ nothin’ heard,” he 
answered. ‘But I dramed twice that I saw ye lyin’ wid y’r head 
on y’r arm and a hole in y’r jacket. Thin | waked suddin, an’ 
I felt a cold wind goin’ over me—three toimes; an’ a hand 
was laid on me own face, an’ it was cold an’ smooth—-like the 
hand uv a Sikh, William Connor dear.” 

Connor suddenly caught Coolin’s arm. ‘ D’ye say that!” 
said he. “Shure, [ll tell ye now why the chills rin down me 
back whin I heariuv y’r drame. ‘Thrue things are drames, as I’]] 
prove to ye—as quare as condinsation an’ as thrue, Coolin; fer 
condinsation comes out uv nothin’, an’ so do drames . : 
There was Mary Haggarty, Coolin—ye’ll not be knowin’ Mary 
Haggarty. It was mornin’ an’ evenin’ an’ the first day uv the 
world where she were. That was Mary Haggarty. An’ ivery 
shtep she tuk had the spring uv the first sod of Adin. Shure no, 
ye didn’t know Mary Haggarty, an’ ye niver will, Coolin, fer the 
sod she trod she’s lyin’ under, an’ she'll niver rise up no more.” 

“Fer choice I’ll take the sod uv Erin to the sand uv the 
Soudan,” said Coolin. 

“ Ye'll take what ye can get, Coolin; fer wid a splinterin’ 
bullet in y’r gizzard ye lie where ye fall.” 

‘But Mary Haggarty, Connor ?”’ 

“«] was drinkin’ hard, ye understand, Coolin—drinkin’ loike 
a dhromedairy—ivery day enough to last a wake, an’ Mary 
tryin’ to stop me betoimes. At last I tuk the pledge— an’ her on 
promise. An’ purty, purty she looked thin, an’ shteppin’ loight 
an’ foine, an’ the weddin’ was comin’ an. but wan day there 
was a foire, an’ the police coort was burned down, an’ the gaol 
was that singed they let the b’ys out, an’ we rushed the police 
an’ carried off the b’ys, an’-——’”’ 

‘An’ ye sweltered in the juice!” broke in Coolin with 
flashing eyes, proud to have roused Connor to this secret tale, 
which he would tell to the Berkshires as long as they would 
listen, that it should go down through a long line of Berkshires 
as Coolin’s tale of William Connor. 

‘An’ I sweltered in the swill,’’ said Connor, his eye with 
a cast quite shut with emotion, and the other nearly so. ‘ An’ 
wance broke out agin afther tin months’ goin’ wake and watery. 
I was like asteer in the corn. There was no shtoppin’ me, an’——” 

‘* Not Mary Haggarty aither ?” 

‘* Not Mary Haggarty aither.” 

‘©Oh, William Connor dear {” 

“Ye may well say, ‘Ob, William Connor dear.’ ’Twas 
what she said day by day, an’ the heart uv me loike Phararyoh’s. 
Thrue it is, Coolin, that the hand uv mortial man has an ugly 
way uv squazin’ a woman’s heart dry whin at last to his coaxin’ 
she lays it tinder an’ ansuspectin’ on the inside grip uv it.” 

‘‘ But the heart uv Mary Haggarty, Connor.” 

“«’ Twas loike a flower under y’r fut, Coolin, an’ a heavy fut 
is to you. She says to me wan day, ‘Ye’re breakin’ me heart, 
William Connor dear,’ she says. ‘Thin I'll solder it up agin 
wid the help uv the priest,’ says I. ‘That ye will not do,’ she 
says; ‘ wance broken, ‘tis broke beyond mendin’.’ ‘Go an wid 
ye, Mary Haggarty darlin’,’ says I, laughin’ in her face, ‘ hivin is 
ythome. «Oh, I'll be goin’ there, William Connor—I'll be 
goin’ there betimes, I hope.’ ‘How will it be?’ says I; ‘by 
foire or wather, Mary darlin’?’ says I.‘ Ye shall know whin it 
comes,’ says she, wid a quare look in her eye.” 
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“‘ An’ ye did?” asked Coolin, open-mouthed and staring ; for 
never had he seen Connor with aught on his face but a devil- 
may-care smile. 

‘Ordered away we was next avenin’, an’ sorra the glimpse 
of Mary Haggarty to me—for Headquarters is a lady that will 
not be denied. Away we wint overseas. Shlapin’ I was wan 
noight in a troop-ship in the Bay uv Biscay; an’ I dramed I saw 
Mary walkin’ along the cliff by—well, ’tis no matter, fer ye’ve 
niver been there, an’ ’tis no place to go unheedin’. Manny an’ 
manny a toime I’d walked wid Mary Haggarty there. ‘There’s a 
steep hill betune two pints uv land. If ye go low on’t ye’re safe 
enough—if ye go high it crumbles, an’ down ye shlip a hunder 
fut into the say. In me drame I saw Mary onthinkin’, or thinkin’ 
maybe about me an’ not about the high path or the low—though 
‘tis only the low that’s used these twinty years. Her head was 
down. I tried to call her. She didn’t hear, but wint an an’ an. 
All at wance I saw the ground give way. She shlipped and 
snatched at the spinifex. Wan minnit she held, an’ thin slid 
down, down into the say. An’ I woke callin’ Mary, Mary in me 
throat.” 

“Ye dramed it wance only, Connor ?” said Coolin, with the 
insolent grin gone out of his eyes. 

‘“T dramed it three toimes, an’ the last toime, whin I waked, 
I telta cold wind go over me. Thin a hand touched me face 
the same as you, Coolin, the same as you. Drames are thrue 
things, Coolin!” 

‘Tt was thrue, thin, Connor?” 

A look of shame and a curious look of fear crept into 
Coolin’s face; for though it was not true he had dreamed of the 
hand on his face and the cold wind blowing over him, it was true 
he had dreamed he saw Connor lying on the ground with a bullet- 
hole in his tunic. But Coolin, being industrious at his trencher, 
often had had dreams, ‘and one more or less horrible about 
Connor had not seemed to him to matter at all. It had sufficed, 
however, to give him a cue to chaff the man who had knocked 
the wind out of Subadar Goordit Singh, and who must pay for it 
one hour or another in due course, as Coolin and the Berkshires 
knew full well. 

“It was thrue, thin, Misther Connor dear:” repeated Coolin. 

‘As thrue as that yander tripod pump kills wan man out 
uv ivery fifty! As thrue as that y’r ‘corn’ beef from y’r com- 


mysariat tins gives William Connor thirst, Coolin.” 
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** She was drownded, Connor ?’’ said Coolin in a whisper. 

‘© As I dramed it, an’ allowin’ fer difference uv toime, at the 
hour I dramed it, Coolin. 'Tis five years ago, an’ I take it hard 
that Mary Haggarty spakes to me through you, Coolin. ’Tisa 
warnin’, Coolin.”’ 

“’Twasa lie I told you, Connor ~’twas a lie!” And Coolin 
tried to grin. 

Connor's voice was like a woman's, soft and quiet, as he 
answered: ‘ Ye’'ll lie fast enough, Coolin, whin the truth won’t 
sarve; but the truth has sarved its turn this toime.” 

** Aw, William Connor dear, only wan half’s thrue. As I’m 
a man—only wan half!” 

‘Go an to y’r condinsation, Coolin, fer the face uv ye’s 
not fit fer dacint company, wan side paralytic wid lyin’, an’ the 
other struck simple wid tellin’ the truth. An’ see, Coolin, fer 
the warnin’ she give ye fer me, the kit I lave is yours, an’ what 
more, be the will uv God! An’ what ye'’ve told me ye’ll kape to 
y'rself, Coolin, or hell shall be your portion!” 


“He tuk it fer truth an’ a’ warnin’, an’ he would not be 
denied,” said Coolin to Henry Withers, of the Sick Horse 
Depot, two hours afterwards, when the Berkshires and the 
Sikhs and the Bengalese were on the march towards Tamai. 

“The bloomin’ trick is between the Hadendowas and the 
Subadar,” answered he of the Sick Horse Depot. 

“ Ye take it fer a warnin’, thin ?”’ asked Coolin, uneasily. 

‘| believe you,” answered Henry Withers. 


As for William Connor, when he left Suakim, his foot was 
light, his figure straight, and he sent a running fire of laughter 
through his company by one or two “insinsible remarks,” as 
Coolin called them. 

Three hours’ marching in the Soudan will usually draw off 
the froth of a man’s cheerfulness, but William Connor was as 
light of heart at Tofrik as at Suakim, and he saw with pleasure 
two sights—the enemy in the distance and the 15th Sikhs on 
their right flank, with Subadar Goordit Singh in view. 

** There’s work ‘ere to-day for whoever likes it on the op!” 
said Henry Withers, of the Sick Horse Depét, as he dragged 
his load of mimosa to the zeriba, for he had got leave to come 
on with his regiment. 

“You'll find it ‘otter still when the vedettes and Cossack 
Posts come leadin’ in the Osnum Digners. If there aint hoscil- 
lations on that rectangle, strike me in the night-lights!” said 
Corporal Bagshot, with his eye on the Bengalese. ‘ Blyme, 
if the whole bloomin’ parallogram don’t shiver!” he added; 
“for them Osnum Digners ‘as the needle, and they’re ten to 
one, or I’m a bloater !”’ 

“There's Gardner guns fer the inimy an’ Lushai dandies 
fer us,” broke in Connor, as he drove a stake in the ground, 
wet without and dry within—‘ an’ Gardner guns are divils on 
the randan. When they get to work it’s loike a self-actin’ 
abbatoir !”’ 

“IT ’opes ye like it, Connor. Bloomin’ picnic for you when 
the Osnum Digners eat sand! What ho!” 

‘“T have no swarms of conscience there, Billy Bagshot. 
For the bones uv me frinds that’s lyin’ in this haythen land, 
I'll clane as far as I can reach. An’ I'll have the run uv me belt 
to-day, an’———”’ he added, then stopped short as the order came 
from McNeill that the Berkshires should receive dinner by half- 
battalions. 

“And ‘igh time,” said Corporal Bagshot. ‘ What with 
marchin’ and zeribakin’ and the sun upon me tank since four 
this mornin’, I’m dead for food and buried for water. I aint 
no bloomin’ salamanker to be grilled and say thank-ye, and | 
aint no bloomin’ camomile to bring up me larder and tap me 
tank when Coolin’s commissaryat hasn’t no orders.” 

“Shure ye'll run better impty, Billy boy,” said Connor. 
** An’ what fer do ye need food before y’er execution ?” he added, 
with a twist of his mouth. 

** Before execution, ye turkey cock—before execution is the 
time to eat and drink. How shall the bloomin’ carnage gore 
the Libyan sands, if there aint no refreshment for the vitals and 
the diagrams?” 

‘*Come an wid ye to y’r forage-cake, thin—an’ take this to 
ye,” added Connor slyly, as he slipped a little nickle-plated flask 
into Billy Bagshot’s hand. 

“*With a Woking crematory in y’r own throat. See you 
bloomin’ furder !”’ answered Billy Bagshot. 

“I’m not drinkin’ to-day,” answered Connor, with a curious 
look in the eye that had no cast. ‘I’m not drinkin’, you 
understand.” 

“Aint it a bit momentary?” said Bagshot, as they sat 
down. 

“* Momentary be toimes,” answered Connor, evasively. 

“« Are you eatin’ at this bloomin’ swaree, then?” 

“I’m niver aff me forage-cake!’’ answered Connor, and 
he ate as if he had had his tooth in nothing for a month. 

_ A quarter of an hour later, the Sikhs were passing the Berk- 
shire zeriba, and the Berkshires, filing out, joined them to cut 
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brushwood. A dozen times the Subadar Goordit Singh almost 
touched shoulders with Connor, but neither spoke, and neither 
saw directly; for if once they saw each other’s eyes the end 
might come too soon, to the disgrace of two regiments. 

Suddenly, the forbidden song on William Connor and the 
Subadar arose among the Berkshires. No one knew who started 
it, but it probably was Billy Bagshot, who had had more than 
a double portion of drink, and was seized with a desire to 
celebrate his thanks to Connor thus. 

In any case the words ran along the line, and were carried 
up in a shout amid the crackling of the brushwood— 

‘* Where was the shame of it, 
Where was the blame of it, 
William Connor dear?” 

That sort of special providence which seems to shelter the 
unworthy, gave India and the Berkshires honour that hour where 
the barometer registered shame; for never was mercury more 
stormy than shot up in the artery of two men’s wills when that 
song rose over the zeriba at Tofrik. They were not fifty feet apart 
at the time, and at the lilt of that chorus they swung towards 
each other like two horses to the bugle on parade. 

“A guinea to a crown but Janders goes large!” said Billy 
Bagshot under his breath, his eye on the Subadar and repenting 
him of the song. 

But Janders did not go large; for at that very moment 
there came the bugle-call for the working parties to get into the 
zeriba, as from the mimosa scrub came hundreds upon hundreds 
of “*Osnum Digners”’ hard upon the heels of the vedettes. 

«‘ The Hadendowas ’as the privilege,” said Billy Bagshot, as 
the Berkshires and the Sikhs swung round and made for 
the zeriba. 

‘What's that ye say?” said Connor, as the men stood to 
their arms. 

‘** Looked as if the bloomin’ hontray was with the Subadar, 
but the Hadendowas ’as the honour to hinvite Sweet William!” 

‘Murther uv man—look—look, ye Berkshire boar! The 
Bengals is breakin’ line!” 

** Hoscillations ’as begun!” said Bagshot, as disorganised 
by the vedettes riding through their flank into the zeriba, the 
Bengalese wavered. 

“*Tis your turn now—go an to y’r gruel!” said Connor, as 
Bagshot with his company and others were ordered to move over 
to the Bengalese and steady them. 

An’ no bloomin’ sugar either! 
he ran. 

‘‘ Here’s to ye thin!” shouted Connor, as the enemy poured 
down on their zeriba on the west and the Bengalese retreated on 
them from the east, the Billy Bagshot detachment of Berkshires 
rallying them and firing steadily, the enemy swarming after and 
stampeding the mules and camels. Over the low bush fence, 
over the unfinished sandbag parapet at the south-west salient, 
spread the shrieking enemy like ants, stabbing and cutting. The 
Gardner guns, as Connor had said, were ‘fer the inimy,” but 
the Lushai dandies were for the men that managed them that 
day; for the enemy came too soon—in shrieking masses to a 
hand-to-hand mélée. 

What India lost that hour by the Bengalese the Sikhs won 
back. Side by side with them the Berkshires cursed and raged 
and had their way; and when the Sikhs drew over and laid them- 
selves along the English lines a wild cheer went up from the 
Berkshires. Wounded men spluttered their shouts from mouths 
filled with blood, and to the welcoming roars of the Berkshires 
the Sikhs showed their teeth in grim smiles, ‘and done things,” 
as Billy Bagshot said when it was all over. 

But by consent of every man who fought under McNeill that 
day, the biggest thing done among the Sikhs happened in the 
fiercest moment of the rush on the Berkshire zeriba. Billy 
Bagshot told the story that night, after the Lushai dandies had 
carried off the wounded and the sands of the desert had taken in 
the dead. ; 

“Tyke it or leave it, ’e ’ad the honours of the day,” said 
Bagshot, ‘‘’e and Janders—old Subadar Goordit Singh. It myde 
me sick to see them Bengalesey, some of ’em ’ookin it to Suakim, 
some of ’em retirin’ on the seraphim, which is another name for 
Berkshires. It aint no sweet levee a-tryin’ to rally ’eathen ’ands 
to do their dooty. So we ’ad to cover ’em back into the zeriba 
of the seraphim—which is our glorious selves. A bloomin’ ’asty 
puddin’ was that tournamong, but it wasn’t so bloomin’ ’asty 
that the Subadar and William Connor didn’t finish what they 
started for to do when the day was young.” 

‘Did Janders stick the b’y ?” said Coolin, who had just 
come in from Suakim with the Commissariat camels. ‘* Shure 
I hope to Gawd he didn’t!” He was pale and wild of eye. 

‘“« Did a bloomin’ sparrow give you ’is brains when you was 
changed at birth? Stick William Connor—lI believe you not! 
This is what ’appened, me bloomin’ sanitary ——: When I got 
back be’ind the ’eavenly parapet, there was William Connor 
in a nice little slaughter-house of ’is own. 'E was doin’ of ’isself 
proud-—too busy to talk. All at once ’e spies a flag the Osnum 
Digners ’ad planted on the ’eavenly parapet. ’E opens ’is 


’ Bagshot called back as 
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narrow sideboard with shelves that would hold things both fer 
use and ornament, and drawers for table-cloths, spoons, and so on. 
A set of chairs would be ranged round the wall. These main 
pieces of furniture would be provided, but other niceties, even if 
not bought by the children themselves, should at least be made 
by them, so that they would make up window curtains, and hem 
and mark the table-cloths, dusters, and kitchen cloths. 

The elders would often be invited to tea, and it would 
probably help matters if a specially praiseworthy culinary effort 
or other evidence of good housewifeliness suggested a little gift 
of money to be expended on the perfecting of the play-house’s 
equipment. 

There are thousands of little girls in England, and small 
boys too, who would not only delight in working the play-house, 
but who would in after years look back on its lessons of play- 
work with thankfulness, both for joyful memories and for the 
abiding usefulness of all that it had taught them. 

.The accompanying plan gives an idea of the accommodation 
required. ‘The tiny cottage stands in a region where shrubbery 
gives place to woodland. In many places it might come con- 
veniently at an angle of the kitchen garden wall, and would 
suggest the making of a pretty building such as so often adorned 
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the angles of wall-enclosed spaces in the gardens of old. And 
where there are boys who would worthily use a workshop it 
might be combined under the same roof, but with a separate 
entrance. 

The sense of possession is keenly enjoyed by children; their 
own garden, their own little house! They would have a pleasant 
pride in showing it all, pretty, useful, and well-kept; it would 
also be delightful to think of the many things they could make 
for it; these would all be sources of keen interest and enjoyment, 
and of encouragement for the inventiveness and ingenuity of 
busy little brains and fingers. 

Then there would be the combined use of house and garden ; 
for the garden should have one little vegetable strip, perhaps 
behind, that would provide the tea-table with radishes and lettuce 
and mustard and cress, while the flower garden would give a 
little bunch of flowers on the tea-table and perhaps another for 
the window-board. It would be best if the little garden was 
held in common, rather than be, as is more usual, cut up into 
separate sections for each child; for as a whole it could be made 
much prettier, and would better maintain its relation to the play- 
house; while all the little hands would have plenty of scope for 
work for the supplying of its many needs. G. JEKYLL. 


JUNE BUTTERFLIES. 


By Sir HersBertr 


MONG the gracious gifts of summertide, who does not 
give a high place to butterflies? For the Christian 
moralist they afford a symbol of immortality—the 
beautiful, harmless creature redeemed by a period of 
unconsciousness from its phase as a_ grovelling, 

destructive worm. For the schoolboy, they compete in attrac- 
tiveness with birds’ eggs, and certainly the poets would fare ill 
without these lightsome insects. In all their stages the 
Lepidoptera, as Linnzus aptly termed 
the scaly-winged insects constituting 
the distinct order of Butterflies and 
Moths, are interesting, but it is 
when they assume their _ latest, 
briefest, and most fascinating phase 
that they engage our affection most 
and it is in leafy June that they 
first put in an appearance in consider- 
able numbers and variety on the 
wing. 

One is sometimes asked how to 
distinguish butterflies from moths, and 
it may be useful to note their 
differences, which are constant and 
simple. It is not enough to des- 
cribe moths as_ furry, velvety 
creatures, and butterflies as com- 
paratively smooth, for there are 
fourteen British moths called Clearwings which have wings 
as transparent as those of a wasp; and the pretty spotted 
Currant Moth (Abraxas grossulariata) closely resembles a 
butterfly in contour and colouring. British butterflies can 
easily be distinguished from moths, first, by their antenna, or 
feelers, which always end in a club or knob, whereas those 
of moths are pointed and more flexible; second, the wings of 
butterflies are rigid, while the underwings of moths are generally 
very pliant and are folded when at rest; lastiy, a butterfly rests 
and sleeps with its wings erect, the two upper surfaces being 
pressed together, whereas a moth places its wings horizontally 
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with its body, the upper wings generally forming a cloak over 
the body and underwings. 

The noblest butterfly to be looked for in June is_ the 
Swallowtail (Papilio machaon), sole British representative of the 
gorgeous Papilionide which flash through the groves of Amazon 
and the islands of Malay. Not only is this our only Papilio, but, 
unhappily, it has become very rare. It used to be pretty common 
in England, but drainage and land reclamation have made havoc 
with the marsh plants upon which its 
caterpillar feeds, and this fine insect 
lingers now only in the fen districts. 
An interesting experiment might be 
made for the restoration of the 
Swallowtail. In many gentlemen’s 
parks there exist, or might be created, 
an acre or two of swampy ground, 
which might be planted with the 
coarse herbs in which the caterpillar 
delights, namely, wild angelica, hog’s- 
fennel, and cow-parsnip. Imported 
chrysalides may be had in almost 
any quantity and at a cheap rate 
from “naturalist” dealers. The 
butterflies, when hatched, should be 
released in the bog plantation, where 


BLACK-VEINED WHITE (APORIA CRATG/!). they would lay their eggs, and it 


would be a proud moment for the 
entomologist when he could point to a successful colony of 
Machaon. It would require as careful watching as a pheasant 
preserve, for the gorgeous black and yellow livery of the 
Swallowtail would attract more day poachers than would be 
compatible with the success of the scheme. 

Next in size and importance among June butterflies to the 
Swallowtail comes the Purple Emperor (Apatura Iris), more 
common than the other, but far more difficult to capture. His 
habitat is among the tops of oak trees, where glimpses may be 
caught of him on sunny days, and that is all the perspiring 
entomologist is likely to catch, for the wings of this grand insect 
carry him far and fast beyond reach of the longest net-pole. 
Stratagem, however, sometimes succeeds where direct attack is 
baffled. His imperial majesty disdains the sweets which most 
butterflies suck from flowers, but delights in the most filthy 
carrion or offal. So gross is his appetite that no surer bait can 
be employed to lure him from the tree-tops than a barrow-load 
of pig manure; but the putrefying carcase of a rabbit may do, 
and once the Emperor has settled to his meal he becomes so 
absorbed in gluttony that he falls the easiest victim. 

The tamily of Pieridae, or Whites, includes some interesting 
members. The three cabbage whites(Pieris brassice, P. rapi,and 
P. napi) are apt to be despised because they are so abundant, but 
in truth they are lovely and graceful creatures, especially when 
fresh from the chrysalis, exhibiting, besides the prevailing white 
tint, delicate tones of yellow and cream colour. .The Bath White 
(P. daplidice) is far more highly prized by collectors because of 
its rarity, but is inferior in beauty to the commoner kinds. 
‘The rarest British White is the Black-veined (Aporia cratzzi), 
though it is not clear why this should be so, seeing that apple 
trees, hawthorns, etc., still abound, whereon the caterpillar feeds. 
Yet it is believed that this species is almost, if not quite, extinct 
in these islands. It cannot be distinguished on the wing from 
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the large white (Pieris 
brassice), but close inspection 
reveals that its wing differs 
from that of nearly all British 
butterflies in being bordered, 
not by a downy fringe, but by 
a stiff black nervure. 

Most of the conspicuous 
Fritillaries delay their appear- 
ance till later in the year, but 
the largest of them, the Silver- 
washed Fritillary (Argynnis 
Paphia), may be looked for 
towards the end of this month, 
and, though net brilliant, is a 
handsome insect with a pecu- 
liariy graceful outline. The 
upper wing surfaces are of an 
orange tawny hue, banded and 
spotted with black, but the 
undersides are more delicately 
tinted, splashed and_ barred 
with silvery markings. The 
Pearl-bordered Fritillary 
(Argynnis Euphrosyne) also 
appears on the wing in June, 
and is more showy in hue than 
its larger relative. It takes 
its name from a chain of seven 
silvery spots round the margin 
of each hind wing. 

We now come to one of 
the commonest, yet one of the 
most beautiful, of British 
butterflies, namely, the Small 
Tortoiseshell (Vanessa _ urtice). 


red, soft blue, and velvety black ; but 
one often meets with faded and 
tattered individuals which have passed 
the winter under the eaves of some 
friendly barn or behind the shutters 
of a village schooi. The hardiest of 
all our butterflies, it is also chief 
favourite with many lovers of Nature, 
for there is hardly a month in the 
year when a delusive gleam of sun- 
shine may not tempt a tortoiseshell 
from its winter quarters to flutter a 
brief hour and remind one of summer 
glory. On January 31st, 1896, I was 
starting to fish in the Thurso, when, 
feeling something on my neck, I put 
up my hand and caught a tortoiseshell 
butterfly. The power of this species 
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A. GROUP OF JUNE BUTTERFLIES. 


The wings of this species, 
when nearly hatched, display an exquisite mosaic of cinnabar 
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to resist cold, even in such an inhospitable clime as Caithness, 
is very remarkable; and it is a puzzle to understand how the 
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SOME FINE SPECIMENS. 
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circulation of the pupa, suspended 
head downwards by the tail-tip, can 
be maintained under a temperature 
below zero. 

Many beautiful insects arise from 
most destructive larva, but let no one 
bear a grudge against the pretty 
tortoiseshell, for its caterpillar partakes 
of no diet more valuable than the 
common—too common—nettle. 

The family of Satyride furnish 
several butterflies to the June list ; 
children of sunshine, but reflecting 
none but sober hues from their wings. 
Among them may be noted the Small 
Ringlet (Erebia epiphron), which need 
only be looked for in a few mountain 
districts in the three kingdoms; the 
Wood Argus (Pararge 
Egeria), which carries on its 
wings those singular eye-spots, 
black with a spark of white, 
distinguishing several of the 
‘‘ Browns,” such as the Meadow 
Brown (Epinephele janira), the 
Ringlet (EK. hyperanthus), the 
Marsh Ringlet (Coenonympha 
typhon), and the Small Heath 
(C. Pamphilus). Far the 
showiest of these Satyrida, or 
‘¢ Browns,” is the female of the 
Grayling (Satyrus Semele), the 
male, contrary to the usage in 
lepidopterous society, being 
smaller and dingier than his 
pretty mate. 

The family of Lycenida 
comprises the Hairstreaks, the 
Coppers, and the Blues, 
eighteen British species in all, 
and, although small in size 
compared with such fine 
fellows as the Swallowtail and 
Purple Emperor, some of them 
rival even these in brilliancy, 
and excel them in delicacy of 
colouring. Of the five British 
Hairstreaks, only two, the 
Dark Hairstreak  (Thecla 
pruni) and the Green Hair- 
streak (T. rubi), appear in 
June. The general tint of the 
first is rich brown, traversed 
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by the streak of lighter. hue which gives its name to this 
group, but this sober garb is relieved by a band of orange 
along the outer wing margins, set with tiny black studs, each of 
which bears:a sparkle of white. This butterfly is not found in 
Scotland or Ireland, and is much more rare than the Green 
Hairstreak, which also is dark brown on the upper wing 
surfaces, but bright green on the under, being the only 
British butterfly which displays the peculiar hue dear to sons 
of Erin. 

Of the two Coppers, we have lost the first and largest 
(Polyommatus dispar), the last recorded capture having been 
made in Huntingdonshire as long ago as 1847; but the Small 
Copper (P. phlzas) happily remains abundant in nearly all parts 
of our islands. Its restless little wings, gleaming with golden 
copper, form a charming contrast to those exquisite gems, the 
Blues, with some of which it is frequently seen in company. 
The Silver Studded Blue (Lycana A®gon) generally delays its 
appearance till July, but the Common Blue (L. Icarus) is a 
larger and brighter insect, and may be seen on the wing any 
sunny day throughout the summer months. In this species, and 
in the Clifden Blue (L. bellargus), the unfair sex monopolises 
the chief splendour, the male of the first displaying a delicate 
lilac blue on the upper wing surfaces, the latter a brilliant sky- 
blue; whereas, in both, the female contents herself with a 
mantle of smoky brown. Yet both male and female rejoice in 
very decorative under surfaces, which are displayed when they 
are at rest, the ground being ashy grey, powdered with black 
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spots encircled with white, and bordered with a line of orange 
spots. 

The Mazarine Blue (L. semiargus) is a lovely insect 
which has not been seen in England for many years; the 
Large Blue (L. Arion) is one of the rarest in our list, and 
very local; and the Small Blue (L. minima) has the distinc- 
tion of being the tiniest of all British butterflies, and, 
unlike most of its congeners, unattractive in hue. Of the 
Skippers we may look for the gay large Skipper (Hesperia 
sylvanus) during this month, and the Checquered Skipper 
(Carterocephalus Palazmon), scarcely to be found out of 
Northamptonshire; the list for June being wound up with 
the Duke of Burgundy (Nemeobius Lucina), a_ pretty 
little butterfly attired in black and tawny, with white 
spots. In this species the female scores over the male in 
one respect, to wit, that she has six serviceable legs to 
his four. 

In conclusion may a word of counsel be offered to young 
folks as to their behaviour to butterflies. Nothing is easier 
than to begin a collection of lepidopterous insects—butterflies 
and moths; nothing so seldom is carried to a useful or satis- 
factory degree. It is futile to attempt it until considerable 
proficiency in science has been attained, and then it will 
generally be found that the appetite for collection has 
disappeared. Far more satisfaction can be derived, far 
more useful ends served, by patiently unravelling the strange 
life-histories of the insects that attract our interest, than by 
merely killing and attempting to pre- 
serve them. 


FALCONRY . . 
IN ALGERIA. 


NE of the countries where 
the fashionable sport of the 
Middle Ages is still kept 
up with energy and success 
is Algeria. Here, until the 
French domination introduced a new 
order of things, the native chiefs took 
great delight in falconry, and would 
have been horrified if they could be re- 
proached with not knowing how to train 
and fly a hawk. One of such poten- 
tates may be seen in one of the illustra- 
tions CARESSING A FavourITE FALcon, 
which he regards with all the affec- 
tionate admiration natural to the owner 
of a good and faithful servant. It will 
be seen that though the jesses differ in 
no material way from those still used 
in Europe, the leash is very different, 
and is attached at its further end toa 
part of the rather elaborate costume 
worn by the Arab chieftain. Here the 
hawk, which is obviously not intended 
to be flown immediately, is wearing a 
“hood proper,’ although it will be 
observed that in the field the headgear 
is plumeless and much more like what 
we know as a “rufter hood.” It is 
remarkable enough that whereas the 
Mahomedans in India carry their hawks 
of all kinds on the right hand, the 
~ custom in Algeria is to use the left, as 
in European countries. The fist is, 
however, by no means the only part 
of the Arab falconers on which their 
falcons are accustomed to take perch. 
The turban, which at first sight looks 
rather an inconvenient object to serve 
as a resting-place, is used quite habitu- 
ally to accommodate a trained bird, 
while another may be in occupation of 
the gloved hand, and a third con- 
tentedly lodged on the  well-draped 
shoulder, as in the third illustration. 
It is not to be doubted that for- 
merly various birds, such as the greater 
bustard, were flown in.this as well as 
other parts of North Africa. But the 
advent of the Frenc. in the land has 
not been favourable to the old sport, 
and now little is done except with the 
hares. These are still found in sufficient 
numbers in the vast open plains, 
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reaching any 
cover in whigh 
they are safe 
from the winged 
pursuer. The 
Algerian hare 1s 
considerably 
smaller than the 
European, and 
can very well be 
taken by a pere- 
grine, even if 
tlownsingle. The 
sakeris, however, 
far more suitable 
for use in these 
arid districts, not 
only on account 
of its superior 
size, but because 
the climatic con- 
ditions are so 
much better 
suited to it. 
Sakers and 
lanners belong 
to the category 
of what are 
called  ‘‘ desert 
falcons,” and it 
will be seen by 
the illustrations that the regions in which the flights take 
place in Algeria are little, if at all, removed from the character 
of a desert. The beautiful Barbary falcon, though not, properly 
speaking, a desert falcon, is capable of enduring a very hot and 
dry climate, and must be common in Algeria, where it was 
probably once used for snipe and some kinds of plover and for 
the quail. This is probably the variety which is so often seen 
by the quail-shooter as he walks with his dog and gun, waiting 
on, though wild, like a trained hawk as the dog works, and 
often paying the penalty for her tameness by being mercilessly 
shot down. 

The saker, like the peregrine, the lanner, and the Barbary, 
is a long-winged hawk, and therefore altogether unlike the 
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goshawk, which 
in our own 
country is most 
often used for 
hares. The flight 
with it alsodiffers 
toto celo from that 
with the short- 
winged hawk. 
Instead of catch- 
ing hold, or 
‘binding to’ the 
quarry, as the 
saying is, the 
saker, or pere- 
grine, stoops at it 
very much in the 
same way as she 
would at a low- 
flying partridge. 
When she is not 
thrown out bya 
double on the part 
of the hare, the 
blow _ generally 
knocks the latter 
head over heels, 
bruising the head 
or shoulder, and 


HARE-HAWKING. Copyright hurting the vic- 


tim more or less 
severely, besides taking some of his pluck and spirit from him 
But the stoop by no means always hits the mark. It is 
wonderful how the hare knows exactly when to shift or double. 
And the long wings of the falcon, which make it far from easy 
to hit any quarry quite near to the ground, render it still more 
difficult, after missing, to come round. She must throw up into 
the air, and then, having looked over her shoulder and seen which 
way the quarry is making off, get into position for another 
attempt. The repeated mounting and stooping requires that the 
falcon should be in good condition, while the violent effort of 
doubling, even if the hare escapes being hit, takes a lot out of 


him, so that at the end of a few minutes it is a case of * bellows 


to mend” on both sides. 
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In fact, between coursing and HarE-HAWKING with a long- 
winged hawk there is no such great difference as would be 
supposed by. those who have never seen the two things. Fatigue 
is often the most powerful factor in bringing about the result, 
whether it is favourable to the pursuer or the pursued. Often, 
however, an Arab falconer, intent rather upon the filling of his 


bag than upon the mere sport that may be shown, will throw off 


two or even three hawks to fly in company at the same hare, and 
then the unfortunate quarry has hardly time to recover himself 
after shifting from one stroke before he has to prepare for 
another coming from a different quarter. In this way even the 
fleetest and most robust hare is likely to be buffeted and hunted 
actually “to a standstill,” when the trainer, who has followed 
close behind on his Arab steed, dismounts and picks up the 
quarry, while the falcons are taken down to the lure. This is 
probably the sort of flight on which the two riders shown in the 
third illustration are hoping to get. Either, when they come 
to a likely place, they may peg dewn three of the hawks, and 
proceed with the other two, having loosened the braces of the 
hoods so as to be able to throw them off as soon as a hare is on 
foot, or they may slip at a chance hare found as they go slowly 
along, and follow, as best they can, somewhat in the manner of 
the two horsemen in the second illustration, whose falcons are 
clinging on with some difficulty as the horses hurry over the 
plain at a hand gallop. 

Many a mite has often to be ‘traversed before in that barren 
soil the required quarry is found. In the last illustration A 
Councit or War is being held, and a debate is taking place as to 
the line of country which it will be best to choose. One hare 
has been captured, and has not yet been transferred to the saddle- 
bag. The chief and his aide-de-camp scan with keen and 
experienced eye the undulating expanse of sand and dry rushy 
clumps. Thirsty work this, beneath the blazing sun, through 
the dust and glare, where voluminous robes must be worn to 
save the skin from being burnt and blistered. Even the hardy 
peregrine, if long accustomed to the cloudy, temperate climate of 
our islands, would hardly stand such an ordeal. A saker would 
here be worth more than her nobler cousins, and a lanner almost 
as much. And amongst the smaller hawks, doubtless the Besra 
sparrow-hawk would be found more serviceable than the common 
species. Falconers who can keep sakers and lanners habitually 
in condition would find no difficulty in flying this excellent little 
hawk at quail. 

The Arab trainers do not, unless in exceptional cases—that 
is to say, when they are possessed of an extraordinarily good 
bird—keep their hawks over the moult. Capturing them when 
fully grown, they fly them through the autumn and winter, 
letting them go in the early spring. There is little or no 
dealing in trained hawks. Each chieftain employs servants to 
catch and train his own birds, and sets great store by them, 
making pets of the best performers. He would be distressed 
and insulted at the suggestion that he should sell one of them, 
though presents of trained hawks are often made by one owner 
to another. The degree of tameness which is, in the short time 
of a few weeks, instilled into one of these hawks may be illus- 
trated by the mention of a performance which is_ probably 
peculiar to Algeria. At the principal race-meeting, when great 
crowds are assembled to look at the horse-races, hares are 
liberated on the plain, where the course is flagged out. As soon 
as the falcons are thrown off the hares make for the people in 
order to get shelter among them, and the falcons have to stoop 
and take their quarry in the midst of the crowd, which is thus 
treated to an exhibition of falconry as a1 interlu’e beside the 
more ordinary business of the day. 


RECOIL MEASUREMENT. 


N Wednesday, May 8h, Mr. RK. W. S. Griffith, who is well 
known in connection with the Schultze Powder Company, gave 
a lecture upon ‘ Recoil,” by the invitation of the Gunmakers’ 


Association, He pointed out at starting that the position of 


science in respect to his subject was not altogether satisfactory. 

He first reviewed the work done in the field, and the instruments 
made to measure recoil by means of springs, and he referred to the objections 
taken to that system, which, if we remember accurately, were based upon the 
fact that the gun itse!f, when tried for recoil, had ceased to be a gun in the 
ordinary sense, as it had been trinslated from a 7lb. weapon to one of three, 
four, or five times the weight by being screwed on to a recoiling gun-carriage, 
a'd Mr. Griffith, of course, recoznised that foot-pounds of energy of the gun 
was greatly reduced, or added to, according to weight. A measure of energy, 
for instance, when tested with a 7lb. gun screwed to the recoiling carriage was 
nota measure for a 5ib. gun screwed to a similar weight. The fact of converting 
a gun of the latter weight into a recoiling mass weighing 281b. does not bring 
it into its proper relation with a 71lb, gun made up toa weight 2.b. heavier ; 
that is to 30lb, The outcome of this was that the present writer questioned all 


values obtained on these recoil machines, and pointed to the necessity of taking 


velocities of recoil before any measurement could be relied upon ; or else, taking 
the actual elevation against gravity of the uninterrupted gun itself, either by 
making of it a ballistic pendulum, or by shooting it directly downwards, and 
scoring the upward recoil movement, against gravity, in feet of elevation 
multiplied by weight of gun; that is, in the ordinary foot-pounds unit o! energ:. 
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At this point Mr. Griffith took up the subject, and admitting that science 
is measurement, he has in fact measured velocities of recoil by the chronograph. 
He stated that he had made no less than 2,000 experiments, mostly with his 
own and black powder, but also with other nitro-powders now in the market, 
There is no doutt that Mr. Griffith has done most excellent work, but, as 
he himself freely stated, he had not got as far as he hoped to do in 
time. 

A discussion was invited after the lecture, in which those who engaged did so 
feeling doubtful whether they had completely followed the lecturer. That also 
is the attitude of the writer, and it may be that there was a complete answer in 
the lecture to the criticisms he is about to make. The lecture, unfortunately, 
has not yet been printed for reference. With one deaf ear, and another which 
strikes work upon occasion, it is likely enoush that the writer did not hear all 
that was said, and if he ventures to criticise anything whatever, it is only in the 
hope that Mr. Griffith may shortly be prepared with a supplementary lecture in 
which he will demolish or elucidate the points taken here. 

The principal aim of the lecture was to prove that every gunpowder had a 
**constant ” co-efficient which had to be added to the momentum of shot 
and wads at muzzle, and gas (or products of powder) at half the velocity of the 
shot, before the necessary recoil could be worked out from these known 
quantities. This co-efficient is meant to be the real representative of what 
the gas does to increase recoil after the shot has left the barrel; and this is 
siid to be a constant for every different powder. The fi:st question that arose, 
however, was the known increase of friction of small-sized shot over large-sized 
shot. Mr. Griffith’s position is that this difference does not matter, that 
there is no drag forward of the gun by the friction of the shot, because friction is 
compensated by increase of work done by the powder when it is retarded in its 
action, and therefore evolves more gas in the barrel. It seemed, however, even 
from Mr. Griffith’s remarks, that this friction acts differently with different 
powders ; and although it increases velocity of small shot when the slow igniting 
Schultze powder is used, it does not increase velocity of the smaller sizes when 
a powder is used that does not depend upon retardation for the quantity of gas 
it evolves, 

There is, for instance, a slightly less velocity of shot, and also a slightly less 
recoil, when small shot are used in front of No, 2 black powder. There is an 
exactly contrary effect with the nitro-powders. It would appear, therefore, that 
although the superior combustion of Schultze powder, consequent on greater 
friction of the smaller-sized shot, and the retardation of velocity of first move- 
ment, compensates the effect of friction, it does not necessarily do this for other 
powders, and therefore there is probably a co-efficient due to the shot as there 
is one due to the powder. 

Indeed, if the writer followed the lecturer, Mr. Griffith made it clear that 
the co-efficient of Schultze powder was a variable one, according to the shot 
ussd. Thus it was no doubt accurate to say that No. 9 shot set up friction 
which resulted in higher velocity to the shot at the muzzle and corresponding 
higher velocity of recoil. But this increase of work done within the barrel must 
of necessily lessen the power of the gas to do work outside the gun or after the 
shot has gone ; and as the co-efficient is the measure of the work done on the 
gun after the shot has gone, it seems to follow that this co-efficient fluctuates 
according to the resistance of the shot by reason of friction, If this is so, the 
turnover and the cap must each in their turn also make a difference to the co- 
efficient, and it must, therefore, be anything but a ‘‘constant.” This is one of 
the points the writer would have liked to raise on the night of the lecture in 
response to Mr. Harrison’s kind invitation from the chajr, but he felt that a 
sight of the written leciure, for which he asked, would be a safeguard against 
having misunderstood the lecturer. Unfortunately, he was not able to get the 
lecture, as has already been stated. 

If it was not clearly made out at the lecture that every powder had its 
** constant” co-efficient, which, when added to the momentum of the charge, 
would give the correct recoil of the gun in momentum, there does not appear to 
be any great need for such a calculation. It is certainly as easy to take 
velocity of the recoil of a gun as it is to take velocity of the shot. Anyone 
who has a chronograph can do either one or the other, and as you cannot 
calculate recoil by Mr. Griffith’s plan without first taking velocity of the shot, it 
does not seem that there is anything saved by working out co-etficients for each 
powder, especially if they are liable to variation in the manner and for the 
reasons described. 

Whether the tables of recoils for various weights of guns, powders, and 
shot were caiculated or measured, the writer did not catch, but he hopes the 
latter, in which case they will be exceedirgly useful when published. 

Another statement that the writer dia not quite follow was that the jump of 
the gun did not influence the direction of the shot. Mr. Griffith stated that the 
direction of recoil was straight back in the I.ne of the axis of the bore, but only 
until the shot had left the barrel; but the very interesting series of photographs 
he showed us did not seem to support that theory, for the kick-up began with 
the first movement of the gun, and it would be very interesting to know why 
the backward pressure of the gas should give different directions to the gun 
before and after the shot had left the barrel. It is at any rate contrary to 
accepted ideas if flip and jump do not affect direction. Sir Henry Halford and 
Mr. Metford found that they did, and their findings are stated in the military 
text-books, so that we must suppose Mr. Griffith has been very lucky in his 
experimental gases not to have found divergence. 

The photozraphs shown onthe screen were exceedingly inte.esting ; they 
exhibited the effect of recoil on a man shooting a gun, and they also indicated 
the curve upwards and backwards as the momentum of the gun controls the 
muscles, and downwards again as the muscles regain control of the gun. We 
have seen guns shot by shooters when such jumps as these photographed 
certainly did not occur. On the other hand, we have known guns from which 
the jump has keen greater, and not always exactly in the same direction. The 
latter feature, a most provoking one, would doubtless be set down by Mr. 
Griffith to want of fit, as the lecturer does not admit that the recoil from two 
guns shooting the same charge, and being the same weight, and giving the same 
shot velocity, can differ. 

One point the lecturer brought out was that for equal velocities the new 
Imperial Schultze Powder gives least jump and least backward recoil of the 
powders tried by him, and that consequently the second barrel can be put in 
quicker with this powder than with such as jump the gun more. 

Mr. Griffith showed us some curves, which he ssid were approximately 
correct but not accurate, of the recoil during the period the shot was in the 
barrel, and the further recoil caused by the outrush of gas after the shot had left the 
barrel. When these curves are corrected, as has been promised, they will be very 
interesting. The latter portion of recoil, or the increase of veiocity of recvil after 
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the shot has left the barrel, is the co-efficient which Mr. Griffith believes to be 
a ‘constant”—for one powder always alike, but differing in each. Thus it 
wou'd appear that as the momentum of the contents of the barrel is always 
exactly equal, accordins to Mr. Griffith’s view, to the first part of recoil, and if 
the other part is a constant, velocity of recoil of gun and velocity of shot must 
rise and fall together; but if they do, every instrument ever invented for 
taking recoils must have grossly failed to do its duty. We constantly find, when 
breech pressures jump to double, that velocities remain as they were, and this 
shows that which is well known to be the case—that when the pressure is high 
at the breech it is correspondingly low at the muzzle. This would bring down 
the co-efficient or the kick of the expelled gas. This double pressure can be got 


A SANCTUARY 


XACTLY in the middle of 

May I visited the Farne 

Islands for the purpose of 
ascertaining what progress is 

being made with the preserva- 

tion of sea-birds there. From _ else- 
where one hears dismal accounts. The 
Orkneys, for example, are being 
steadily depopulated of their feathered 
inhabitants by the shore shooter, who 
is so wantonly destructive in winter, 
and the coliecting naturalist, who takes 
eggs in whole clutches during the 
breeding season. All round the coast 
these malign influences are operating 
on the rarer forms of bird life, and the 
thanks of those who love the most 
beautiful of our wild creatures are due 
to the society which guards the feathered 
folk of the Farnes, and to Mr. H. A. 
Paynter, its excellent honorary 
secretary, who for more than a 
quarter of a century has made their 
care one of the businesses of his life. 
It was very heartening, even on the 
way out, to behold material proofs of 
his success in the myriads of white 
wings that flashed back the sunlight, 
as in a beautiful disorder the gulls 
fluttered and flew and hovered above the islands. The 
scene indeed was inexpressibly delightful to all except 
the boatmen, who, if there had been a breeze, would have 
set their sails and skimmed over from Sea Houses in twenty 
minutes, whereas no witch was there to give them a wind, and 
they had to bend to their heavy oars and row against the tide 
and manoeuvre the currents that baffle all but those who know 
them. It would have taken a longer voyage to weary one at 
least of their passengers, for to me the neighbourhood is full of 
personal as well as historic associations. I looked shoreward, 
and there in the foreground was Joyous Gard, the castle not to 
me of King Ida but of Sir Lancelot, ‘a good knight of Northom- 
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by the substitution of a wrong cap for a right one; so that it appears to be an 
error to say that under all circumstances the co-efficient for any one powder is 
“constant.” There is no doubt that if friction retards recoil, as it must, it also 
retards the shot passing up the barrel. This must be the same for all powders, 
but when this retardation serves to increase the breech-end pressure, and so 
increase muzzle velocity of shot, it is because it has served to alter the nature of 
the explosion, and with it, consequently, the co-efficient. For this reason it is 
probable that Mr. Griffith’s invention of the appl cation of the chronograph to 
recoil measurements will be more highly valued than the addition of any 
co-efficient to the momentum of the contents of the bariel in finding 
recoil, ARGUS OLIVE. 
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EIDER-DUCK, MAY ISLAND. Copyright 
berlande,” and stretching away from it to where the bare, 
brown, restful Cheviots are, was the country wherein Tristram of 
Lyonesse hunted with the fair Iseult, and where he drew up the 
terms of venery. And there was a world of private recollections 
that never quite loses its romance, not at any rate on an exquisite 
day in May, when the things that trouble are forgotten, and 
“* One whispers : ‘ Here thy boyhood sung 
Long since its matin song, and heard 
The low love-language of the bird 
In native hazels tassel-hung.’ ” 

The boatmen, brawny, weather-stained samples of a splendid 
race, grumbled that ‘‘the sun had eaten the wund,” and talked 
of Grace Darling, but one’s 
mind travelled much further 
back, and recalled that to Farne 
retired St. Cuthbert when he 
wished to be solitary, and how 
he loved the wildfowl, and 
especially the great, gentle 
eider - ducks, that he trained 
to nest hard by his hermitage 
which he mended with hay and 
clay on the devil-haunted Isle 
of Farne. If he still, as one 
would like to think, watches 
over those fowls, he must 
rejoice. Before the business of 
preservation was taken up not 
more than two or three nests 
used to be made, but Mr. 
Paynter estimates that there 
are now between 600 and 700. 
It was impossible on one short 
visit for me to verify this state- 
ment, but I sawithe large dark- 
coloured drakes in flight and 
the lighter-coloured females in 
abundance. The fishermen 
are so accustomed to ferrying 
ornithologists that they now 
give the eider-duck and every 
other bird its proper name, but 
they used to call it the cud-doo, 
because in courtship the male 
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resembling the cooing of a doo 
or wood-pigeon. Of course 
everybody knows that this 
duck makes a careless nest, 
but after beginning to sit it 
plucks the down from its 
breast and covers the eggs 
and lines the nest. Some sort 
of concealment is_ highly 
necessary, since the gulls are 
terrible thieves. One had 
plenty of opportunities of wit- 
nessing their robberies; indeed, 
there is no wild haunt of 
birds in Great Britain where 
these operations are so easily 
studied. No shooting or des- 
truction of any kind is_per- 
mitted, and in consequence the 
birds are much more approach- 
able and fearless than they are 
at St. Abb’s Head on the 
South Coast. So there was 
no difficulty about seeing the 
gull thrust his bill into an egg 
and make off with it—not very 
far either. One chose to make 
his lunch on a_ rock: within 
a few feet of me. The gulls 
are not only impudent, but 
addicted to cannibalism. <A 
considerable number of eggs are 
taken early in the season, but 
this makes no difference to their number, because they go on laying 
like barndoor fowls. When a gull’s eggs are placed in a basket, 
she does not seem any longer to know that they are hers, but will 
steal and eat them just as she would those of a stranger. Then 
she lays more, just as if nothing had happened The only way to 
stop her is by overturning the nest. When this is done, she 
does really seem to realise that something has happened, and 
promptly begins to build another. Indeed, one cannot class the 
intelligence of the gull very highly—it has so harsh a croak and 
so idiotic a manner of staring about. Yet how beautiful are its 
white pinions, how exquisitely is the bird matched with rock and 
breaker! Those most numerous are the herring gull, the lesser 
black-backed gull, and the kittiwake, of which this is a celebrated 
breeding - place. 

Next to the gulls, perhaps the most numerous birds are the 
puffins, or Tammie Norries. The summits of the pinnacles are 
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covered with thousands of their absurd little bolt-upright figures, 
and they appear to sit for long periods of time gazing abstractedly 
out to sea, as if afflicted with poetic melancholy, the short, thick 
beak, however, detracting from their dignity. I think them 
prettiest when flying, with their red feet tucked up beside the 
tail feathers, but they look not ungraceful on the sea. Some 
dive and some take to their wings as the boat approaches, 
but many swim about, and do not seem to mind much. 
The surface of Staple Island, such of it, that is to say, 
as does not consist of hard rock, is undermined with burrows, of 
which they have taken possession. Most of the holes were in all 
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probability dug out by the rabbits, the latter being numerous and 
healthy, as they generally are near the sea. But the rabbits are 
not so frequently seen as the puffins, which go out and in or 
dart swiftly from one bolt-hole to another. Their eggs, round 
and dirty white, are laid at about the same distance from the 
surface that a doe rabbit selects for her stop. Upon the pinnacies 
of Staple Island sit also innumerable guillemots, bobbing their 
heads about, and each brooding the single egg laid by birds of 
this species, and watching the actions of those thieves the 
herring gulls, ever ready to steal. They are noisy birds, but 
pleasant to watch, either as they swim or fly in the straight line. 
characteristic of them. Upon the same rocks, too, gather the 
dark and greedy cormorants that have multiplied greatly 
in the neighbourhood. I remember when it was quite a 
rarity to meet one about the mouth of the Tweed, although 
in old books one reads of them having been seen there 
frequently, and last November 
they were far more numerous 
than the curlews. The cor- 
morant is about the only sea- 
fowl that fishermen greatly 
dislike—he is so good an 
angler, and possessed of such 
an enormous appetite. Some 
people say he is ugly, too, 
but I never could think so— 
at any rate I like to see his 
black form rocking on the 
wave and his heavy wings 
flapping through the air. And 
then the scart has an ill-fame 
akin to that of the stormy 
petrel. As Baillie Nicol Jarvie 
said, ‘‘ There’s aye foul weather 
follows their skirling.’’ Of old 
their skill in catching fish was 
more freely utilised than now. 
James I. had a place for keep- 
ing them at Westminster, and 
he created a_ new © office, 
‘* Master of the Royal Cor- 
morants.” It is recorded that 
in the year 1610 he was at 
Thetford in Norfolk ‘ fishing 
with cormorants,” and engag- 
ing in similar pastimes. The 
shag, or greén cormorant, is not so common as the other, but it is 
not rare, and I saw several on the lower ledges of the pinnacles. 
It was very pleasant to see the handsome oyster-catchers flying 
along, which they seem to do generally in groups of three. The 
oyster-catcher is sometimes called the sea-pie, or magpie, pro- 
bably on account of the black and white in his plumage, which 
becomes very conspicuous during flight. The oyster-catcher 
is not at all a rare bird in the Farne Islands. But of 
all the seafowl to be found in those islands it is probable 
that the most graceful are the terns, and of them the most 
interesting and exquisite is the roseate tern. Unfortunately 
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it seems to be in the way of 
becoming extinct elsewhere in 
Great Britain. Mr, Howard 
Saunders holds that one cause 
of this is its susceptibility to 
fright, since it will forsake its 
nest on the very slightest pro- 
vocation. One can scarcely 
see how this would apply in 
the Farne Islands, where it is 
encouraged to breed in peace. 
Yet there are only about three 
pairs breeding this year, and 
the numbers remain pretty 
much the same in successive 
seasons. It seems to offer one 
of those cases in which a 
bird diminishes in numbers 
from causes that have not yet 
been satisfactorily explained or 
asceitained. You find another 
example in the chough, which 
one would think should flourish 
as well as the jay or the jack- 
daw.. The common tern, or 
sea-swallow, nests in large 
numbers, and by looking 
over the top of the pinnacle 
or across a chasm made by 
the division of a rock, one could see this pretty bird on her 
eggs, the fine head and flexible neck discovering many signs of 
apprehension, though her constant heart kept her from flying 
away. It was as pretty a sight as one could hope to see 
on the islands. The large and beautiful Sandwich tern has done 
well under the protection afforded at the Farnes, and there is a 
colony estimated at something over a thousand in number. It 
is the biggest of the terns, and appears in flying to be of a 
beautiful white colour, although closer inspection would show 
that this is not exactly the case. The Arctic tern is almost 
equally numerous. Its blood-red beak brings out the whiteness 
of the plumage, and it is an uncommonly pretty bird either to 
watch or to handle. These are the chief species of sea- 
fowl, but it must not be thought that the bird-life of the 
islands is confined to them. On the contrary, one is sur- 
prised at the number of ordinary land birds which have taken 
advantage of the sanctuary provided. The islands are bare and 
rocky, without a tree or shrub, so that such as nest among the 
branches are not to be looked for, but I was agreeably surprised 
when a lark sprang up and poured forth a song that could hardly 
be distinguished amid the louder clamour made by the gulls and 
guillemots. Last year, I am informed, a pair of peregrine falcons 
haunted the islands, apparently with the intention of building, but 
no nest was ever found, and no trace of them has been seen this 
year. They would be very welcome if they came back, for at 
the Farnes every effort is made to preserve all the different forms 
of bird-life, and there has been such a sad diminution of the 
falconide on the adjacent coast, that here a much-needed refuge 
would be gladly offered. However, we cannot have everything, 
and, to my mind at least, that picture of the blue sky above and 
blue water below, with millions of pure white wings fluttering 
between, is one that could not well be bettered. PA. G. 
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A PASTORAL SCENE. 


S long as the farmer is found in the British Isles --and this 
surely will be till the crack of doom—there will be 
discussion as to the merits and demerits of different 
breeds of sheep. Downs, Leicesters, Lincolns, 
Suffolks, and all the rest—each breed has its supporters 

and is championed by owners to whom perhaps circumstance or 
fancy dictated the initial liking. To the layman out in the fields 
there is frequently little to choose between the various breeds. 
He does not notice that a black muzzle or slightly closer wool 
separates the families. But let him goto some such fixture as last 
week’s Bath and West of England Show and look at the pens of 
Shropshires or at the popular Southdowns, let him notice the shapes 
and character of the animals to which rosettes are awarded, and 
he will soon learn the gulfs that separate the principal breeds. It 
is a well-known fact that the shepherd can go much farther than 
this; he can pick out each individual member of his flock, and, if 
he has a ready listener, will dilate at length upon the history of 
his charges, how such an one was rescued from this great snow- 
drift, how that other as a lamb was taken home and reared in the 
bosom of his family, and so on. 

But whether much or little is known by the listener of these 
differences, there can be no question about the pictorial beauty 
of a scene like the one of which an illustration appears on the 
opposite page. There would indeed be something lacking in the 
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man who could not appreciate the pastoral poetry of this clever 
photograph of A FLockx or SurFoLK Downs. These black-faced 
creatures and the tall wind-swept elms bending beneath the 
breeze suggest many pleasant thoughts to the writer, and will 
probably do so to others who look at the picture. Much might 
be said of the effect of these calm and quiet features of the 
country-side, of their soothing influence, but this is not the place. 
It is to be regretted that the shepherd himself is fast losing the 
picturesqueness that lent such a charm to his presence amongst the 
sheep, but with the disappearance of the smock-frock and the 
rapid rise of the cheap and shoddy tailor, the genuine rustic is 
going the way of many other pleasing features of rural England. 


RACING NOTES. 


OTHING occurred last week in the racing world which deserves 
more than passing notice, and, as I said the other day, the glory 
has departed from the old-fashioned meetings like York, Bath, and 
Doncaster, and it is never likely to return. The Yorkshiremen 
assembled at Doncaster in large numbers, as they always have done, 
and always will do, but when purely local support has been elimi- 

nated very little is left. The class of horses who ran were poor, and the class 
of racing produced by them was very much the same, so that it is hard to see 
what the future of these old-fashioned meetings is going to be. Are they going 
to exist year after year, until they gradually die of inanition, or is there any hope 
that fashion and fancy may change by mere accident, and that they will 
once more regain their lost position? Personally, I do not think that 
there is the least chance that they will ever be any better off than thev 
are now, and if it were not for the restraining influence of sentiment 
they would have decayed and disappeared long since. But tradition and 
reminiscence are both very delightful things, and such an outcry would be 
caused if any Philistine should suggest the abolition of the York Meeting 
as would .cause the daring innovator to wish that he had eld his 
peace. 

The Derby is on us now, and the problem is still as hard to solve as ever. 
The running of Kilmarnock at Manchester may serve to help a certain section 
of those who have been following the racing closely, but unless they absolutely 
know, for certain, beyond the possibility of a doubt, what the weights were when 
Volodyovski ran his trial with Kilmarnock, the information cannot be of any 
great value. And in this matter of the weights opinion and even definite 
authentic information is strangely at variance. Some say that they ran at even 
weights, some assert that Kilmarnock was giving the younger horse 14lb., and 
some affirm that the difference between the weights which were actually carried 
was nothing like so much as a stone. William HI. and Handicapper stand out 
prominently from among the other runners, because they have won races and 
because the opposition which they defeated, if not first-class, was near enough in 
a year like this to represent the Derby horses. John Porter has led in more 
Derby winners than any other trainer living, and not infrequently history shows 
us that, by the cunning exercise of his art, he has succeeded in improving one of 
his horses as much as a stone between the time when he ran in the Two 
Thousand and the day that he ran in the Derby} But even if William III. does 
run a stone better on Wednesday than he did when he beat Doricles, Aida, and 
Ian, it would not be good enough to beat Volodyovski, and only just good enough 
to beat Handicapper. Darling has great hopes of Revenue, while the French 
horse, Jour de Fé:e, is coming over to avenge the death of Holocauste ; and since 
we have no line by which we can compare the form of the English and French 
three year olds, we have no means of saying whether his chance is promising 
or the reverse. : 

The fact that Royal Ascot will not have the privilege of the presence of 
Ro alty this year has made no difference to the eagerness with which owners 
have entered their horses in the principal events. To my mind Ascot represents 
the zenith of English racing, and although Goodwood is very beautiful and very 
jolly and very interesting in its own way, I do not think that we have any 
meeting which can compare with Ascot. The complete absence of 
Selling Races from the programme excludes much that is undesirable, 
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and the Hunt Cup, the Gold Cup, and _ the 
Wokingham Stakes never fail to attract the best 
horses which we have in the country. The entries 
for the Royal Hunt Cup this year number seventy-five, and 
among them we find such excellent horses as Caiman, 
Australian Star, The Grafter, Alvescot, Harrow, Sibola, 
and Royal Flush, all of whom have in the past either won 
good races, or :un so well when carrying big we'ghts, that 
they can confidently claim to be numbered amongst our 
stayers. In the Wokingham Stakes, again, we find Little 
Eva, the unfortunate Good Luck, belier of his name, 
Irish Ivy, Deudonné, the stable com; anion of Jeddah 
when the latter won the Derby in 1897, and many 
others. © It is good news indeed to hear that as soon 
as the racing is finished the course at Ascot is to be 
gen-rally improved. A new Royal enclosure will be 
erected, the winning-post will be placed farther up the 
hill, and the turf will be thoroughly overhauled. It 
must be years since the first outcry against the terrible 
state of the course at Ascot was raised in the Press, 
but it is some comfort that, at last, this matter will 
be seen into; although, if we are to believe all that 
we hear, it is only the personal intervention of the 
King which has brought about this most necessary 
consummation 

Concerning handicappers. Much wailing and dis- 
content has been rife during the present season about 
various things, and not a few complaints have been 
levelled against the official handicappers and their assistants, 
on the ground that the present system of handicapping is 
neither just nor equitable, satisfactory nor honest. Such are 
the charges which disappointed owners bring against our 
handicappers, and they back them up by pointing to various 
horses who | ave, in their opinion, been let down easily by 
the handicappers, and who, therefore, have won two orthree 
big races in succession. But I fail toseethat these discontented 
people have. established their case, because in every instance 
upon which they rely the offending horse has made such 
unexpecied improvement in such a short space of time, that 
the a sumption of form upon which he was nage Pp lias 
been rendered worse than useless, And, ag&in—and this 
point, although not quite so pleasant to discuss, is qui'e as 
relevant to the matter in question as the former one— 
what the handicapper has to base his opinions and 
adjust his weights upon is the public running of 
the horses which are befo:e him, and upon that only, 
To the official handicapper, in theory, at any rate, 
owners and trainers are, for the purpose. of his work, 
‘fall honourable men,” and = such little phrases as 
‘* swerving,” ** out for an airing,” ‘* down the course,” ‘left 
at the post,” and such-like, do not enter into h.s calculations, 
But that is in theory ; in practice there have been cases in 
which he has taken cognisance of accidents and allotted his 
weizhts accordingly, with the result that the injured owner 
weeps bitterly when he discovers that his tactics were so 
transparent, In connection with this subject, a very sensible 
suggestion has been put forward by a contemporary, in 
which itis proposed that the weights for the Spring Handicaps, 
and, for the matter of that, for all the important handicaps, 
should be published separately and not in batches. If this 
was done, we shou'd not find a City and Suburban winner 


in the Chester Cup at 7st. 5lb. or 7st. 6lb., and it would not Richard N. Spearght, 


be possible for any one horse, however good, to sweep 

the board. The only drawback to the adoption of this scheme is that trainers 
would not know what race to prepare their charges for until they saw the 
weights, and if the weights did not appear until the eve of the race, they would 
have no time-to prepare them at all. I should be glad to hear from any of my 
readers upon this question. 

Although none of our English horses are good enough to bring over any 
of the big French races this year, this has not prevented several trainers takinz 
some of their charges over, and I hear that Uncle Jack, Mr. Quilp, and other 
horses have all landed on the other side, while Mason, Escott, and two or 
three more of our jockeys have gone over to France to ride them in their races. 
Both Uncle Jack and Mr, Quilp are useful horses and something more, but I do 
not think they are either of them good enough for the work in hand. The one 
difficulty which Engl'sh horses always have to contend with when they go abroad 
is the hard going, to wiiich they are, ag a rule, qu te unaccustomed, and which 
sometimes brings‘disaster in’ its train, while the French horses like to hear their 
feet ratile. : BUCEPHALUS, 





LOST AND VANISHING | 
“LONDON LANDMARKS | 





HE County Council has just issued a report on the lost 
and threatened houses and relics of Old London, It 
is attached to the first number of what will, it is hoped, 
form a London Doomsday Book, containing a survey, 
parish by parish, of all Greater London, and plans and 

illustrations of existing houses, or of those recently destroyed. The 
present number deals with the most unpromising subject of 


Bromley and Bow. Yet in this unexpected quarter the com-. 


mittee have found material for a book of much positive value, 
and of still more importance for the lesson it teaches. If anyone 
can read what has happened in this bit of the East of London 
in the last few years, and then remain indifferent to the fate of 
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the oid domestic archiiecture and personal associations of the 
rest, we are much surprised. Let us glance, then, at the story 
of Bow and Bromley set out in the Council’s report. This is a 
very good piece of work. The facts are put clearly, without 
comment, and the houses of real interest illustrated by good 
architectural elevations, drawings of such details as chimneys 
and chimney-pieces, ceilings, and doors. The general effect of 
the old and the new is also shown by artistic sketches of bits of 
old streets still left, where the good old houses are jostled by bad 
new ones. The story is all told in a sensible way, with no gush 
or overstrained leaning to the artistic side. Sixteen buildings or 
groups of buildings, including churches, the old palace of James I., 
three manor houses, one or two inns, and some almshouses, were 
s2 down when the survey was begun as being clearly objects of 
iocal and historical interest, and of value from their picturesque- 
ness and associations. There was an old high street also, 
whichwas laid out in the independent way in which the high streets 
of the little towns round London generally are. Ofthese sixteen 
objects of interest, six were actually destroyed during the time 
that the Council’s report was being compiled, and at least two 
others threatened with demolition. If a little historical 
judgment had been used, and some co-operation been 
arranged between the parish authorities, private owners, and 
speculative builders, or had this survey been in existence 
seven years ago, some, perhaps much, of this might have been 
prevented. As. Mr. C. R. Ashbee remarks in his preface 
to the report: “A walk through the parish will show 
how everything has been sacrificed to the immediate 
requirements of the moment, as if those who have had the 
handling of it had said, ‘This is a slum; let the history or 
the beauty go. For the poor anything is good enough, and at 
all hazards we must make what we can.’ Where stood 
the picturesque seventeenth and eighteenth century houses, with 
their tiled roofs and nobly-moulded timber cornices and canopies, 
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now stands a grim and melancholy casual ward; where was 
the stately house of the Adams’ time is now the goods shed of the 
London and Tilbury Railway; where stood Tudor House 
with its garden is now the somewhat conventional open space ; 
and where, next it, was the old palace of James I. is a gaunt and 
uninteresting Board School; and where clustered the picturesque 
gables and chimneys of the Seven Stars is nowa flaming gin 
palace of four stories.” A good deal of this was, no doubt, 
inevitable; but some was, it is believed, unnecessary, anc, 
with proper municipal management, might have been avoided. 
We need to develop an historical conscience, but to do so we must 
first know what claims there are upon it. To supply this want 
the County Council have, with the aid of various societies, made 
a list of things and places threatened or destroyed in London 
during the last six years. It does not pretend to be complete, 
but it numbers sixty destroyed and fifty-three threatened. 
Among objects destroyed are Adams’s houses, old galleried inns, 
City churches, half-timbered houses, old manor houses, alms- 
houses, and schools, and amongst those threatened (and some of 
them saved) are wgods, the tithe barn of Cumberland House, 
Plaistow, reputed to be the largest in Essex, an old town hall, 
and many fine houses and gardens. 

We trust that this sane and timely warning will not be lost 
on the London public or the new councils of the metropolitan 
boroughs. Yet there is great danger that it may. English 
sentiment, and especially London sentiment, about buildings is 
curiously limited. As a rule, it draws a hard and fast line at 
what it calls ‘antiquities,’ and all work done after the date at which 
“antiquity ” ends it does not care for in the least. The effort to 
realise what the public includes in the general notion of antiquities, 
and is very keen to preserve, results in this conclusion—that 
the period for which protection can now 
always be had ends with what used to 
be called here the ‘* Gothic,” but which 
should properly be called Medizval 
architecture, almost the latest piece of 
which left in London is the gate tower of 
St. James’s Palace, and, outside it, the 
Henry VIII. buildings of Hampton 
Court.. Thenceforward, except St. Paul’s 
Cathedral, which has the sanction of a 
great antiquity of site, there is a general 
feeling that all urban building is modern, 
a belief a good deal helped by the 
accident of the fire of London, which 
caused complete reconstruction in 1668. 
To give one most convincing instance 
from the story of Bromley and Bow. 
There stood there, until a few years 
ago, an old palace—Bromley Palace 
—built of brick in 1602, it is said either 
by John of Padua or one of his pupils. 
The outside design was modest but very 
good. The details of the interior were 
exquisite, so fine that many of them 
are preserved at South Kensington 
Museum, and architects of taste made 
copies of the rest. Bromley Palace 
was bought by the Lendon School 
Board, without a soul on the Board 
knowing what it was, pulled to 
pieces, carted away for building 
rubbish, and a Board School ordered 
to be built on the site, before anyone 
knew what was being done. In the 
country every ‘relic of antiquity” is 
well known locally, if not to the public. 
Many watchful eyes guard it,andin most 
cases the owners value it. Rather more 
importance is sometimes attached to 
fragments of old walls and foundations 
in which no architectural merit is left 
than their value demands, but the 
sentiment has a value of its own. In 
Greater London hardly anyone knows 
of the existence of good old domestic 
buildings, except a few local antiquaries. 
No one is ever shown over the houses 
or reports on the excellence of doors, 
ceilings, mouldings, or design. If the 
house has large grounds attached, there 
is some chance of the whole being 
preserved as a club or a_ public 
garden and exhibition. The splendid 
old mansion of Ranelagh is an instance 
of the first, and Ravenscourt Park of the 
second. The history of Ravenscourt 
Park, both in the past and present, is 
rather typical of the kind of a mixed 
sentimental interest in and present value 
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of such places. It was anciently called the Manor of Pallenswick. 
and the monuments of the Paynes of Pallenswick may be seen in 
Fulham Church—Hammersmith, in which the manor lies, having 
been a hamlet of Fulham. Before it went to the Paynes it was 
the property of Alice Perrers, the mistress of Edward III. Early 
in the eighteenth century the then owners buiit there a beautiful 
example of the very best style of French country house, of the 
pre-Revolution period. The fittings inside are as elegant as that 
kind of building usually demanded, and the gardens were 
laid out and planted and the lakes arranged in the same 
style. The whole would have been pulled down and the 
land sold for building had not energetic local effort brought these 
facts to the notice of the County Council, with the result that 
all was preserved intact, the house as a public library and 
museum, the grounds as a public park and gardens. This 
cannot be done for all desirable and interesting houses, but it is 
always possible, by keeping a list in each parish of the buildings 
of historic or artistic interest, to give them a little “law” and a 
chance of rescue, or of being converted to modern use without 
destruction. 


Our Portrait Illustrations 


number of Country Lire is that of Vera, daughter of 

Major-General Sir Joseph and Lady Philipps. Sir 
Joseph Philipps is an old Marine officer, and has seen service all 
the world over. He was created K.C.B. in 1897. A second 
photograph is the portrait of the Honourable Ethel Ward. 


()°: of the portraits which we are enabled to give in this 
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THE BUSCOT SHIRES. 


HATEVER their other pursuits or hobbies may 
be, a passion for husbandry lies under the 
waistcoat of most successful Englishmen. There 
are moments when, like Lord Rosebery, they 
feel and like to feel themselves very ‘simple rural 

persons.” Mr. A. Henderson, M.P., is no exception tothe rule. In 
town he is a kind of king among men of business, but there is 
a corner of the land where he relapses into a farmer and breeder 
of horses and kine. This, to change from the general into the 
particular, is at Buscot Park, 
in Berkshire, a place more 
familiar to the artist and man 
of letters than to the farmer. 
In days when a squire of the 
old school ruled at the mansion, 
and before depression had laid 
a heavy hand on these broad 
acres, this district already had 
a kind of fame from the fact 
that near by was Kelmscott 
Manor, where William Morris, 
George Meredith, Gabriel 
Rossetti, and others connected 
with the pre-Raphaelites used 
to foregather. Hard by flows 
the Thames, in whose deep and 
tranquil depths Morris loved 
to fish. From the terrace you 
can see the steeple of Lechlade 
Church and a bit of the 
village dear to artists on 
account of its picturesque old 
inn. At no great distance is 
Fairford, famed for its ancient 
stained glass, and Cirencester, 
with literary associations ex- 
tending from Shakespeare to 
Jefferies. It is not by any 
means out of place to refer to 
these matters, because Mr. 
Henderson is as much a patron 
of the fine arts as a breeder of 
pedigree stock. Within the 
walls of the fine house at 
Buscot Park he has_ col- 
lected many treasures. He 
has in his possession among  Aeveley. 

other things the sequence of 

pictures by Sir Edward Burne-Jones, called ‘“ The Legend 
of the Briar Rose,” and the Perseus series of the same 
artist. To me even more interesting were. his Vandycks 
and Rembrandts and a very characteristic portrait by Sir 
Joshua. I only indicate a few of the pictures that hang in every 
room, from the bedchamber down to the billiard-room on the 
first floor. And were these canvases ever so beautiful they are 
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outshone by the one Nature has painted in the park. So one 
could not help feeling, at least, in the latter end of May. The 
season is a late one, and for that very reason is particularly 
sweet and green. Not yet are the hawthorns out, though they 
are breaking into blossom; but the handsome chestnuts are gay 
with flowers, and the foliage is almost as pretty. The number 
of stately elm trees form a characteristic not only of the park 
but of the whole estate. Artistically planted, with a double eye 
to appearance and shelter, they stand round the house and grace 





BUSCOT HAROLD. Copyright 


the knolls of the adjacent country. Picturesque old yews, mighty 
cedars, conifera, including the Wellingtonia and pine, lend a 
sylvan aspect to the landscape, and are suggestive of good 
shooting, an idea fully borne out by the number of cock 
pheasants and other game making themselves at home on 
the green turf. The effect is improved by the broken 
character of the land, hill and hollow alternating pleasantly, 
and the lakes, of which there are several, 
gleaming in the sunshine and showing the 
broad discs of many water lilies. In this 
fair scene a multitude of birds kept up a per- 
petual clamour of song. The nightingale was 
there in great numbers, and sang from spinneys 
whose depths were bright with bluebells. 
Cuckoos shouted to one another, and the 
common birds piped in a perfect Babel. 

It is amid these agreeable surroundings 
that Mr. Henderson has chosen to develop and 
put in practice his ideas of farming, sport, and 
country life generally. The estate runs to 
about 6,000 acres, of which 2,000 acres are in 
hand under the excellent management of Mr. 
Walter Crosland. On a future occasion I hope 
to describe the system of husbandry pursued, 
and perhaps even to give a few illustrations 
showing the ground roughly indicated by these 
notes, but for the present it may be as well to 
confine myself to a single department. But 
first I would direct the attention of readers to 
the Agent’s House, which is interesting no less 
from a farming than from a builder’s point of 
view. It was built in 1658 as the residence of 
a yeoman farmer, and until quite a recent date 
continued to be dwelt in by a member of that 
interesting class; there is a weather-worn old 
sundial in front, and hard by a walnut tree was 
just breaking into bud when I was there (some 
Copyright—"C.L." of my readers may recollect that in old times 
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when a farmer of the south-west got 
married and entered on a holding, it 
was customary for him to plant a tree of 
this kind that it might provide him 
with gunstocks, a curious evidence of 
the manner in which such a settlement 
was regarded as permanent), and the 
material employed is a hard oolitic 
limestone quarried in the neighbour- 
hood. Out of it Mr. Henderson has 
constructed the cottages he has provided 
on the estate, and very good and com- 
fortable they are. Mr. Crosland’s house 
goes by the very appropriate name of 
“The Grange,” and a grey old grange 
it is, to apply a Tennysonian phrase. 
Now as to the live-stock. Mr. 
Henderson, though his name is so much 
associated with Shires, does not confine 
his attention to any one species. In 
addition to horses, there are on the 
Home Farm a small herd of pure-bred 
Jerseys, not kept for exhibition but to 
supply the mansion with dairy pro. 
duce; a herd of well-bred but non- 
pedigree shorthorns . for the central dairy, of which some 
account ‘will be given hereafter; a herd of pedigree shorthorns, 
many of which have a record as exhibition animals.; a flock of 
Hampshire Down sheep that is well known to flockmasters, 
and’ some _finely-bred 
Berkshire pigs that are 
equally distinguished. 
Moreover, a large 
quantity of poultry is 
kept, and Mr. Crosland, 
speaking from experi- 
ence, holds .that these 
should yield a valuable 
adjunct to the main 
revenue of a_ well-con- 
ducted farm. The breeds 
kept at Buscot are blue 
Andalusians, brown 
Leghorns, white Leg- 
horns, and black 
Orpingtons —all these 
for .eggs; for table 
chickens Dorkings are 
crossed with Indian 
game, and I know of 
none better. A con- 
siderable number of 
turkeys are also reared. 
All the operations are 
conducted on_ strictly 
business principles, and 
the object aimed at 
through the fowls is 
threefold. First, there 
are the pure breeds, for 
whose eggs there is a 
constant demand at a price considerably higher than would be 
paid for ordinary culinary purposes; secondly, there are cooking 
eggs, to be either sold or consumed in the house; and, thirdly, 
the rearing of chickens, mostly for the home table but also for 
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MADRYN BONNY LASS AND FOAL. 
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market. Tenants of Mr. Henderson and other farmers of the 


neighbourhood appear to be quite getting into the way of rearing 
and breeding chickens asa minor branch of the farming industry. 


Leaving the kine, sheep, and pigs for a future occasion, the 





Markeaton Harold is for sale, name price, 


Liverpool.” 


Shires have first claim 
on ourattention. Even 
in the park, where the 
visiting mares are at 
grass, we have evidence 
of the continued popu- 
larity of that splendid 
horse, Markeaton 
Harold, the corner-stone 
of the stud. It may 
not be out of place to 
mention that when I 
was there, among the 
mares was one sent by 


stallion from Sandring- 
ham. The stud farm is 
some little distance 
away, and, while going 
to it, Mr. Crosland 
related an anecdote at 
once characteristic of 
American methods of 
doing business and 
testifying to the fame 
of the horse. A short 
time ago a cablegram 
was received at Buscot 
from one of our Yankee 
cousins somewhat in 


Copyright—""C.L." these terms (I write 


from memory): “ If 
Reply F. O. B., 


The old horse did indeed look in the pink of 


condition when I saw him—all the better, perhaps, for not 
being fattened up to show form. His son, Buscot Haro tp, 
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to my regret was not visible. 
He has been let for the year 
to the Montgomery Society 
for the very handsome sum 
of 1,000 guineas, which in old 
days would have been thought 
extravagant for the complete 
purchase even of the best 
Shire extant. Of those that 
were there the one that took 
my attention most was the year- 
ling colt, Buscor GLapIaTor. 
He is by Buscot Harold out of 
a Hitchin Conqueror mare. He 
is a colt of very typical Shire 
character, has the good feet, 
correct joints, big knees and 
hocks which are essentials of 
the Shire stallion, and he 
promises to make a_ most 
valuable stud horse. In the 
show-yard he has already made 
an excellent beginning. As a 
colt he won first prize and 
championship as the best colt 


the King to this famous . 
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at the Moreton-in-Marsh Shire Show last year, 
and in the London Shire Show of the present 
year he took first prize in the yearling class. 
There would not, therefore, appear to be any 
present danger of the line to which he belongs 
failing to keep up its traditions of success, 
although two of the most illustrious veterans 
passed away this spring, viz., the original Harold, 
belonging to Captain Duncombe of Calwick 
Abbey, who was coming on his twentieth year, 
and his scarcely less famous son, Prince Harold, 
whose loss must have been a cause of grief to 
Lord Llangattock. The single mare of which 
we give an illustration is MapryNn Bonny Lass, 
with a foal by Markeaton Harold. ‘This foal is 
own brother to Buscot Squire, who won the 
junior championship at the London Show last 
year, and was afterwards sold to Sir Blundell 
Maple for 1,500 guineas. The other one is 
Lockincr Harriet (called Harriet, after Lady 
Wantage), a purchase from Lord Wantage, 
that won first and championship at the Glouces- 
tershire County Show last year. In the very 
sweet picture of MARES AND Foats, some of our 
readers will no doubt recognise Bors Balance, 
Norton Lass, Dunsmore Heroine,.and Argent. 
One characteristic of the stud farm is the excel- 
lence of the arrangement of the outbuildings, 
the boxes for mares and stallions, the sheds 
and yards for young stock, and the numerous paddocks. 
Much, no doubt, has been learned from experience. Mr. 
Henderson did not meet with unqualified and immediate 
success at the outset of his career as a breeder of Shires. On 
the contrary, after he had acquired Dunsmore Alderman from 
Mr. Muntz, and in addition had made himself owner of many 
good mares, the results were rather disappointing. But the 
whirligig of time brought in his revenge, and his success began 
with the memorable victory of Markeaton Harold in 1897, and 
that was only the prelude to others. This Harold was the sire 
of a Harold who was to attain still greater fame, since for three 
years in succession Buscot Harold carried off the first and 
championship at the London Show. The year 1898 proved to 
be a sort of annus mirabilis for Mr. Henderson, as he swept up 
all the championship cups, the junior and senior for stallions, : nl 
the junior and senior for mares—a feat of which there is no 
parallel. The King, or, rather, the Prince of Wales, as he was 
then, might very well remark, as he did, that his task of 
pres nting the cups had been very much lightened since he had 
to give them all to one winner ! 3ut the saleroom is as good a 
test of the merits of a stud of Shires as the show-ring, and here, 
too, the same astonish.ng success rewarded Mr. Henderson, and at 
the only sale held at Buscot, for forty animals the excellent average 
price of £212 each was received. This, it will be admitted, was 
very satisfactory indeed. It was also well deserved. Very great 
pains and labour have been bestowed on the Shire horses at 
Buscot, purchases have been made with great judgment, and the 
management has been all that could be desired. When these 
things are so, it is a pleasure to find the result crowned with 
victory. ‘ 
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ROOKERY DESTROYED BY A Crow ? 

IIAVE received from “ Hf. M. M.” a cutting of a paragraph which has been 
going the round of the Press regarding the devastation of ‘a number of 
rookeries about Davenham ani Hartford” by ‘‘a large black bird, which is 
believed to be a carrion crow,” and expresses doubt as to the accuracy of 
the story. I have often heard of—but have never known—carrion crows 
building near a rookery and getting fresh eggs for breakfast from it daily, 

until the rooks abandoned the place in disgust ; but, in spite of the testimony of 
reputable eye-witnesses, it is hard to | elieve that the carrion crow can deal so 
summarily with a community of rooks, lecause crows are common and rookeries 
are so conspicuous that none of the latter should ever escape. On the other 
hand, it is to be noted that rooks, in spite of the annual shooting of their young, 
evince a marked partiality for the vicinity of human dwellings, to which the 
carrion crow, wisely shy, gives a wide berth. Is it. possible that the rook is 
guided in his choice by tear of the carrion crow? 


W. A. Kouch. 


THE Crow’s LIMITED RANGE. 

Of course we are ail acquainted with rookeries which are p.osperous 
although p'aced at a distance from inhabited dwellings ; but it is possible that in 
all of these cases the land immediately around may be well preserved or 
cultivated by a farmer with a discerning eye and a ready gun, or for other 
reasons may be too warm a neighbourhcod for the carrion crow. In winter 
certainly rooks, carrion crows, hoodie crows, and jackdaws may all be seen 
feeding in apparent harmony together, but as the breeding season approaches 
the two first may withdr.w for nesting purposes in exactly opposite directions— 
one towards and the other away f-om areas of human vigilance—and it may be 
only now and then that a pair of carrion crows find that vigilance relaxed 
sufficiently to permit them to haunt the vicinity of a rookery. When you come 
to think of it, the strips of country where carrion crows can nest in England 
must be very narrow and curiously shaped, for, in spring especially, every man’s 
gun is against the crow on accoun: of his deprecations among eggs and young game 
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hirds and poultry, and there are not many places in the country where you can 
walk two miles without coming into the shooting sphere of some gamekeeper or 
farmer. 

‘“*A LARGE BLACK BIRD.” 

In the case brought up by §* H. M. M.,” however, such emphasis is laid 
by repetition upon the description of the supposed carrion crow as a “large” 
black bird that one cannot help thinking that the observers must have seen a 
bird considerably larger than a rook. This, of course, would not be a carrion 
crow, for at this season of the year the only way in which one can distinguish a 
full-grown young rook from a carrio. crow, even in the hand,.is by the grey 
colour of the bases of the black feathers on the Lody and a difference in shape 
of bill which is easily recognised, but expressed with difficulty in words. It 
accords, however, with the habits and reputations of the two birds, the 100k’s 
bill being evidently better adapted for poking straight into the ground, and the 
crow’s more suitable for pull.ng things to pieces. Indeed, placed side by side, 
the two skulls suggest that, starting from a common ancestor, the rook has 
travelled a small way towards becoming a long-billed bird, while the crow’s 
destiny is to acquire the character of a bird of prey. But the difference is very 
slight as yet, and in other respects the two birds are so a.ike that one naturally 
checks at the distinction of a crow in a rookery as ‘¢a large black bird.” Was 
it a raven, perhaps an escaped specimen from an aviary? Certainly the 
method attributed to it—of eating only a small bit of each half-fledged rooklet 
and then flinging the corpses down to the ground—suggests more than a crow’s 
rapacity. 

MIXED RELATIONS. 

So surprisingly little, however, has teen placed on record about the hibits 
of rooks, considering their familiarity, that one would not be surprised to learn 
that the carrio) crow was the usual cause of those mysterious abindonments of 
established rookeries, which puzzle and vex landowners and householders who 
had come to regard the birds as ornamental fixtures of the estate. What are 
the relations, again, between rook and jackdaw? They are inseparable 
companions in winter, and only the other day I noticed that, within a week of 
the annual lattue of young rooks in a cerain rookery, a large immigration of 
jackdaws occurred, What were they doing in the rookery ? — It almost seemed 
as if they had come to fill the places of the young rooks which had b:en shot, 
and rooks are so liitle discriminating in their connubial relations, that if an 
observer should state that they fed the jackdaws alter losing their own young, 
there would be no need for incredulity. In India I have seen a whole com- 
munity of crows ‘eeding the same young Koel cuckoo, as though none of them 
could be sure that it was not his own child. 

CoLouR REVERSION, 

Mention of the Indian crow in this connection is apposite, beciuse ils 
colours of black and grey, like those of the jackdaw and hoodie crow, are 
curiously reproduced in the young rooks, which, when hali-fledged, look almost 
more grey than black. Evidently the common ancestor of all the corvine birds 
was grey, with a tendency to black: for purposes of personal adornment ; and, as 
none of the larger species resort to concealment for protection, they have been 
able to indulge in black to their’ heart’s content for both sexes, and were not, 
like the blackbird and many small species of birds, compelled to limit its use to 
the comparatively worthless male sex, the valuable female, on whom the future 
of the 1ace depends, being disguised in neutral tints and drabs, for fear of catching 
the eye of the hawk, But it is in accordance with the rules of evolution that the 
grey plumage of the past should reappear in the young o a bird which, like the 
rook, is now wholly black. In.the same way, all the thrush tribe, with 
nightingales and robins, ‘‘ throw back” in their young to the colouring of a 
common ancestor who was speckly-brown. 

I1OUSE-MARTINS AND SPARROWS, 

During the third week in May, the rest of our belited house-martins 
arrived ; and now we appear to have our full complement hard at work davbing 
wet clay under the eaves, none of the late arrivals finding any of the nests left 
from last year untenanted. Our sparrows have so multiplied, that each old 
martin’s nest is in great demand; and mournul are the chirpings when the 
annual spring-cleaning of the eaves and waterpipes takes place, every martin’s 
nest which is tenanted by sparrows being removed with the rest of the rubbish. 
Among this there is always a curious collection of recognisable odds and ends. 
This year, for instance, we found in the sparrows’ nests a number of withered 
nemophila seedlings, which the birds had evidently pulled u for the purpose, an 
entire square envelope—could anything be more unsuitable ?-—t..¢ losi tassel from 
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a boy’s cap, part of a lamb’s tail, and a square piece of emery paper which had 
been used for cleaning bicycles, besides bits of paper, cloth, and string, of all 
sorts and sizes, and the usual grass, straw, weeds, and feathers. The original 
house-sparrow nested, no doubt, in clefts of rocks, and often had so much space 
to fill up that he could not afford to be particular in his choice of materials ; but 
when he shoots his rubbish by the basketful into a waterpipe, he comes into 
collision with civilisation. Ifence the long ladder and the mourning to-day in 
many sparrow households. Not that they mourn overmuch; for within 
twenty-four hours of the disaster new nests are springing up like mushrooms 
all over the shrubberies. Sa i 2 
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p—* IE winter, prolonging itself into a spring of perpetual east wind, has 
not encouraged the sometimes pleasant habit of sitting out in 
summer-houses ; but the warmth of the sun at length begins to 
temper even the bite of the wind from the east, and the summer- 
house again becomes habitable. The birds are late in their nesting, 
but it is good to see that no less than two pairs of great tits’ are 

nesting in the small garden, the one pair occupyinz a crevice in a new, dry 
wail that we put up last autumn, and the other pair a hole that they have 
engineered for themselves in the heather thatch of the summer-house. A nut- 
hatch has dispossessed them this year of the hole in an old apple tree that they 
took for their domestic purposes last year, There are few birds so altozether 
satisfactory as these great tits, or ox-eyes, in a garden. I do not think they eat 
much fruit or vegetable stuff of any kind; but they do eat a great deal of the 
insect kind, and that disposition is particularly useful to us just now, because 
our lime trees are much smitten with a caterpillar scourge. The ox-eyes are 
perpetually busy among the limes eating fat little green caterpillars. The 
greenest caterpillars of all are on the roses—green caterpillars on the generality 
of the roses, but brownish ones on the ‘‘ teas,” whose young leaves, specially 
affected by the caterpillars, come brownish. It is a nice adiptation of colours 
arranged by Nature for the protection of her detestable little caterpillars which 
we do not want protected at all—cither that, or else the green caterpillars on 
the green leaves have survived, and the brown cate:pillars on the brown leaves, 
by virtue o° escaping the notice of the birds, so that the. families have flourished, 
and Icft descendants accordin:ly. The roses are ladly afflicted with cater- 
pillars in this spring of much east wind, but, by way of compensation, they 
seem to have a remarkable immunity from green-fly. There is something to 
be grateful for, always. 

~The bulbs have all done well th’s year. As I look out frm the summer- 
house the daffodils are over, but they have been beautiful. The Emperors and 
others of the bigger kinds have had splendid blooms, and in the grass of the 
orchard the commoner varieties were exuberant. At present it is the Poeticus 
narcissus that is making all the grass, soon to be fit for the mower, resplendent 
with its starry blooms. Tulips are flourishing, too. On the whole, there are 
few things that are not faring well ; but the carnations are a notable exception. 
These seem always a capricious kind, and this year they ars more than commonly 
disappointing. The last year was bad, but the present is worse. What we 
are badly in want of, for the good of all of us, is a shower, but it does not look 
like coming. The grass is going to seed long before it is of anv height. In the 
cold nights it is not encouraged to grow. The hay crop is of the poorest 
promise. Surely our English climate is altering. Here we have had east 
winds for one is a‘raid to say how long, and one wonders what the west can 
be doing, so full of wind as it must be by now. The old sayins for the Engl'sh 
climate was, ‘‘ three fine days and a thunder-storm,” but now it seems as if the 
‘*samples,” of which the American said our climate vvas composed, lasted for a 
month or six weeks at a time—a month of rain, then a month of drought. 
The old blessed variety was p:eferable—at least me judice, ani judice my 
garden. 

This year, however, we have had glorious though late spring foliage. The 
young oaks have been particularly beautiful. Again, there is always something 
to be grateful for. But grumbling is so much more easy. When the wind 
goes west we shall be better tempered. 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 


TROUT AT THE ANTIPODES. 
[To tHe Eprror oF ‘Country LIre.”] 


S1r,—I have | een a great deal interested in articles appearing in your payer on 
the subject of the Tasmanian and New Zealand trout, and especially in the fact 
that came out incidentally of certain of the trout adop:ing the habits of sea-trout 
and migrating at certain seasons to the sea, Now it is by no means with the 
view of lessening the interest of that observa:ion that I am about to offer the 
remarks contained in this letter, but only by way of offering another suggestion 
as possibly accounting for the phenomena of brown trout apparently going down 
to the sea, contrary to their habit in this country. I would venture to remark 
that it is not impossible that among the ova originally sent out to Tasmania 
there may have been fiot a little sea-trout ova that was supposed to be ova of 
the brown trout. I do not say this purely as a supposition, bu: because it so 
happens that circumstances have put me into the way of knowing how carelessly, 
asa matter of fict, the ova was selected and got together in those early days 
whea it was being sent out to the Antipodes. I do not say this in any measure 
as b'aming the man who did so very much for our fisheries at home and abroad. 
He, indeed, though he is no longer here, unhappily, to.speak in his own 
defence, has no need to be defended by anybody, so well recognised is the 
wealth of wok that he did in his position as manager of these things. But it is 
no reflection on him or any engaged on the work to say that no very special care 
was taken in the selection of the ova. There was no reason that very special 
care should be taken, It would have involved an immensity of extra work to 
make the requisite investigations so as to be absolutely sure of the ova, 
and certainly the countries would lose nothing, but, on the contrary, 
wou'd be the gainers, by a certain mixture of sea-trout ova with ova of 
the brown trout. But, at the sime time, it is a_ possible explanation 
of the curious phenomena observed or noticed’ by your writers that some 
of the ova may have hatched out into sea-trout. Thus there would, be no 
trouble or mystery at all about their going down to the sea—no departure 
from the habits of their kind. I am not insisting at all on this view. I 
am indeed convinced that trout will conform in a very few generitions to 
their surroundings in a manner that proves them all to be of the same species 
originally ; but I only offer this as a possi:le explanation, ore that ought not to 
be lost sight of altogether, of a phenomenon that at the first glance is apt to 
seem more remarkable than it perhaps really is. At the present time, when ova 
are collecied, they are taken from artificially-protected hatcheries in which it is 
easy to know the kind of fish to which they belong and which they may be 
relied on to produce. But it was not alwiys so; and in the rather indiscrimina’e 
methods of collection prevailing in the old days, it is ceriain that something in 
the nature of a surprise packet must now and then have been sent out to the 


colonies. —X. Y. Z. 


[Our correspondent’s letter is interesting in its suggestion. At the same 
time we would point out that, according to the information at our command, 
the ova were originally sent out to Tasmania, where, as a matter of fact, the’ 
fish do xo¢ seem to have shown an inclination to go to the sea (indeed it is said 
that the lakes in that islan! are drained by streams that give them no easy 
means of ascent, even if descent be po sit.le), and that from Tasmania the ova 
were taken to New Zealand, and that then, and not till then, the fish ava 
develop the habits of the sea-trout. It is a subject on which we should be very 
pleased to receive more full and precise information. —ED. | 


DEAD SEA FRUIT. 
[To rue Epiror or ** Country LIFE.”] 

S1r,—The accompanying photograph, taken recently in the desert within a few 
miles of the oasis of Biskra, shows a group of Dead Sea fruit, or apples of 
Sodom, as they are sometimes called. ‘Tne fruit grows upon the ground on a 
straggling stalk, and is about the size of an orange, golden coloured with bright 
green stripes, the skin being smooth like that of a melon. It is a strange irony 
in Nature that the fruit, which is most al.undantin the desert, and is so beautiful 
to look at, should be a deadly poison. It is interesting to note that the camels 
which graze upon the aromatic shrubs discriminate between them and this fruit 

of most tempting appearance.—AUBREY LE 

BLOND. 





REARRANGING AN OLD GREENHOUSE. 
[To THE Evitor or ** Country Lire.” 
Si1r,—I should be grateful for advice about an 
old greenhouse which I wish to alter; it is now 
entirely filled with very high staging, which is 
very rotten and going to be removed. Would 
borders for the plants be better and the centre 
left for table and chairs? It is all brick wall 
except the front and roof. Also, I should be 
glad of the names of some creepers for it ; some 
part of the wall is very warm from the flues. 
The greenhouse is 4oft. long and 15ft. w'de.— 

Captain D, 


[We approve entirely of your proposal to 
remove the old wooden staging from your green- 
house. It far too often happens that between 
staging and pl ints the latter are far too numerous, 

‘ so that no room is left for the occupier to get 
about in comfort or to enjoy the house. Judging 
by the plan of the house and measurements sent, 
we should think that you cou'd have a border 
5ft. wide on each side and end, The border 
should be of good soil, in which many suitable 
things might be planted out, and some in pots 
might be stood about on it asdesired. The edging 
should be a slightly raised one of selaginella, and 
the centre or broad path of fine gravel, of crushed 
shell, of cement. or of coloured tiles, just as 
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may be thought best ; crushed shell on gravel is excellent. On the warm part of 
your wall haye Passiflora princeps, passion flower Constance Elliot, Bougainvillea 
glabra, Clematis indivisa, lapageria, white and red, and Solanum jasminoides. 
On the cooler parts plant smilax, Asparagus plumosus, Cobvea scandens variegata, 
Plumbago capensis, any strong-growing heliotrope, alsoa strong fuchsia, and ivy- 
leaved pelargoniums. These things in time should cover the wall, but the roof 
should not be draped, as you need all possible light. Caunellias, fuchsias, roses, 
helwtropes, abutilons, and many similar plants should do well if planted out in 
the borders. — Ep. ] 
THE LONDON COUNTY CRICKET CLUB. 
[To 1H Eprror oF **Country LIFE.”] 

Sir,—Now that Dr. W. G. Grace has secured the permission of the M.C.C. to 
conduct the matches of the London 
County Cricket Club upon the new basis 
of deciding their matches upon the first 
innings, if necessary, should he not 
go farther in his quest for reformation 
and play the matches of his club under 
the I.b.w. alteration, which did not 
succeed in obtaining the approval of the 
M.C.C.? There is no other team in 
England which occupies quite the same 
p sition in cricket as the London County 
C.C., in so much as they have nothing 
tu lose, and were instituted, if one may 
say so without offence, for more or less 
purely exhibition purposes. In th's 
way, if this suggestion was adopted, we 
should have obtained by the end of the. 
season such a practical experience of the 
effect of the alteration as would enable 
evervbody to judge more impartially of 
it. Perhaps the members of the London 
County Club might object to this experi- 
ment, but in the interests of cricket 
they might be persuaded, and since they 
would have nothing to lose and cricket 
would have everything to gain, the 
sugzestion might not, if tried, prove so 
impossible as it may seem to some, in 
theory. —F. O. B. 


TO STOP SCORING.—NARROWING THE BAT. 
[To THE EpiTor or ‘*Country LIFE.”’] 

Sir, —A while ago, that is to say at the end of last cricket season, you hid 
a leader in your very admirable paper dealing with cricket prospects generally, 
and one of the remarks in that leader was to the effect that no satisfactury solution 
had been found of the pressing problem how to stop the high rate of scoring and 
the unfinished matches. At that time I wrote a line to CouNtTRY LIFE asking 
the writer of the article to state what possible objection there could be to the 
narrowing of the bat as a means of lowering scores. I do not think that anyone 
questions that it would have the desired effect, nor have I yet been able to hear 
a sinsle argument in opposition to it. At the meeting at Lord’s the other day 
for the discussion of the proposed alteration of the 1.b.w. rule, there was argument 
in plenty to show that the present scores wanted reducing, but the argument 
proceeded altogether on the apparent assumption that this alteration of the 1. b.w. 
rule was the sole salvation. ‘That it would have been even an effective means of 
salvation I very much doubt. It would have thrown our village matches into a 
most admired confusion, and that it is the only means of salvation I most 
certainly will not believe. 
But to come back to the 
narrower bat—what is the 
objection toit? AsI say, 
I have never heard a valid 
objection (I have never 
even heard an objection 
that the objector deems to 
be valid) stated. Therefore, 
I would ask again, in what 
is the suggestion of nar- 
rowing the batas a means of 
decreasing scores (and re- 
storing to the ball the old 
equality with the bat that it 
had in the days of less per- 
fect’ wickets) less than 
satisfactory ? I am quite 
prepared to ke convinced 
that there may be excellent 
reasons a ainst it, but I 
should much like to hear 
them stated. When I made 
this enquiry at the end of 
last cricket season, I could 
not find that it was 
answered, although I 
searched your columns 
carefully; but now the 
writer of the leader has 
had a whole winter to think his answer over, I hope I may not be deemed 
too pressing if I ask him for it once again. —H. G. H. 


BIRDS’ SONG IN COLD SPRING. ° 

{To THE Epiror oF ‘CountTRY LIFE.”] 
S1r,—This spring, so cold and late, gives an opportunity for noticing facts that 
we do not always have. It has been more than suspected, and, I think, 
correspondents and writers in your paper have hinted at it, that many of our 
migratory birds do not sing when they first come over unless the weather is 
warmer than it generally is at their first coming, and, therefore, are often not 
observed when first they do come. The date of their coming ought, probably, 
to be put a few days earlier than it generally is given, on this account, Now 








this is a theory that has received a great deal of support from what we have 
been alle to observe this year. The spring, as we all know only too well, has 
been very cold (the nights especially cold) and backward. A result (at least one 
speaks of it as a result, although the connection is not exactly capable of proof) 
is that many of the sonz birds are far less vocal than usual. That at least has 
been the result of my observation, living in a country where the nightingale and 
the cuckoo, which, perhaps, are the most readily noticed of the migratory song 
birds, abound. The nightingale’s notes seem to have lost a good deal of their 
vatiety ; one very seldom has heard the birds doing themselves full justice, so 
to speak, this spring. They try a few bars of their song and then break off, as 
if their vocal organs were not in the best working order. And, indeed, it is 
not at all impossible that this may really be the case. As for the cuckoo, it is 
rather a mercy that his monotonous note is jess frequent than usual. And yet 
I am sure the cuckoos are not fewer 
than in other years, from the numbers 
that I see. The only bird that seems 
to sing (if it is to be called singing) as 
much as usual is the wryneck. We 
could dispense with a good deal of his 
music. But on the whole my observa- 
tions, and those of others in this neigh- 
bourhood, certainly go to prove (so far 
as such a fact is capable of proof) that 
the migratory birds do not sing so freely 
in the cold weather, and to support the 
idea that the migratory song birds do 
not reveal themselves much by their 
voices until they have been with us a 
little while, unless the weather be 
abnormally warm. —PHILORNITHOS. 
YOUNG OWLS. 
{To tHE Eprror.] 

S1r,—I do not know whether you wi'l 
think the enclosed photograph worth 
reproducing, but if you do, the small 
owner of the owls will be much pleased. 
They were brought to us about a week 
azo, having been found in a tree after it 
had been cut down, and they have been 
fed since on raw meat. We should be 
very much obliged if you would tell 
us whether they ought to have anything 
else. They are not in the least shy or timid, and appear to have no desire to 
escape. They live at present in a large dog kennel, the entrance to which we 
have netted over. They sit in a solemn little row behind the wire netting, 
gazing at the world in general. ‘Their owner, who started by thinking it woul | 
be nice to have them all killed and stuffed, is now moved to tears at the thought 
of having to let them go when they are old enough. We propo-ze to put them 
later on in a barn and put food there for them every day, in the hope that they 
will make it their permanent home.—M. A. V. 

[The owls will thrive very well on their present diet if occasionally a 
mouse or a small bird is added to it; fail ng this, a few feathers ought to he 
stuck on the meat. The bones and fur or feathers, as the case may be, will be 
thrown up in the form of a pellet, and it appears that they perform an important 
function in the digestive system of almost all birds of prey. —ED.] 

A CARRION CROW’S NEST. 
[To rue Epiror or ‘‘ COUNTRY Lire.” | 
S1r,—Enclosed is a photograph of the nest and e:gs of the carrion crow, 
which was placed in a 
wych elm tree on the farm 
of Mr. C. E. Dickins, 
Grimscote, Northampton- 
shire. Owing to the depre- 
dations in the poultry-yards 
by the parent birds the 
farmers are glad to have 
these nests destroyed. It 
was a very large structure, 
the exterior being composed 
of wood, some _ pieces 
half an inch in diameter— 
good evidence of the great 
strength of the bird’s beak. 
The interior or cup of the 
nest was 8in. in diameter, 
being lined with wool and 
fine stripsof bark. There 
was a fine clutch of five 
eggs, the ground colour 
being a_ greenish hue 
mottled with brown, evenly 
distributed.—J. T. N. 
PHEASANT FARMING 
[To THE EpITor. | 
S1r,-—In my letter to you 
concerning pheasant farm- 
ing, a printer’s error has 
evidently occurred, It should read thus: §fOn looling at my books of the last 
three years, I find that in 1898 each bird laid thirty eggs to June Ist; 
in 1899, twinty-six; in 1900, twenty-eight; and in no year have I 
obtained forty eggs from the beginning of the season to July 1st.” I am 
quite unable to say how many eggs one should expect on.June 31st.—HArRY 
Linpsay, The Manor, Sutton Courteney. 
STARLINGS. 
[To THE Epiror or ‘*Country LiFz.”] 
Si1r,—If your correspondent disturbs the starlings b, shooting them just before 
dusk, and also by driving them out with a light afer dusk, thev will, I fancy, 
leave him, This answered in Hampshire.—R. M, 

















